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ROBERT BURNS. 


Tue centennial anniversary of the birth of the 
People’s Poet having occurred January 26th of 
the present year, we deem it appropriate to give 
a portrait of him, from a fine steel engraving, and 
also an outline of the cast of his skull now in our 
possession, and which was taken in 1834 from the 
skull itself. These we give in conjunction with 
the republication of an essay on the phrenological 
development and character of Burns. by Robert 
Cox, of Scotland, together with “‘ observations on 
the skull of Burns, by the late George Combe.” 
Our readers who peruse this able and interesting 
essay—and who will not feel sufficient interest in 
the great poet to do so ?—will need no apology 
from us as to its length, though it may be con- 
tinued in several numbers. 

ESSAY BY ROBERT COx. 


There is no man whose character and history 
are better known in Scotland than those of Robert 
Burns. To Scotchmen, even in the most distant 
parts of the world, his works are hardly less 
familiar than the Bible; the minutest incidents 
of his life have been recorded, commented on,'and 
repeated almost to satiety, by a succession of 
eminent biographers; and his career is in itself 
pregnant with interest and instruction to every 
student of the mental nature of man. For these 





PORTRAIT OF ROBERT 
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M‘Diarmid, Mr. Adam 
Rankine, Mr. James 
Kerr, Mr. James Bogie, 
Mr. Andrew Crombie, 
and the subscriber, de- 
scended into the vault 
of the mausoleum for 
the purpose of examin- 
ing the remains of 
Burns, and, if possible, 
procuring a cast of his 
skull. Mr. Crombie hav- 
ing witnessed the exhu- 
mation of the bard’s re- 
mains in 1815, and seen 
them deposited in their 
present resting-place, at 
. once pointed out the ex- 
S act spot where the head 
would be found; and a 
few spadefuls of loose 
sandy soil being remov- 
ed, the skull was then 
brought into view, and 
carefully lifted. 

“The cranial bones 
i; were perfect in every 
respect, if we except a 
little erosion of their 
external table, and firm- 
ly held together by their 
sutures; even the deli- 





reasons, the phrenologists of this country have 
long been desirous to ascertain the cerebral de- 
velopment of Burns; and they consider themselves 
highly indebted te those gentlemen in Dumfries, 
through whose exertiovs there is now before us 
an accurate and authentic representation of the 
poet’s skull. 

The circumstances in which the cast was pro- 
cured are stated in the following narrative, from 
the pen of Mr. Blacklock, surgeon, originally pub- 
lished in the Dumfries Courier. 

“On Monday night, 31st March, 1834, Mr. John 





cate bones of the orbits, 
with the trifling exception of the os unguis im;the 
left, were sound and uninjured by death and the 
grave. The superior maxillary bones still re- 
tained the four most posterior teeth on each side, 
including the dentes sapientie, and all without 
spot or blemish; the incisores, cuspidati, etc., 
had, in all probability, recently dropped from the 
jaw, for the alveoli were but little decayed. The 
bones of the face and palate were also sound. 
Some small portions of black hair, with a very few 
gray hairs intermixed, were observed while de- 
taching some extraneous matter from the occiput. 
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Indeed, nothing could exceed the high state of 
preservation in which we found the bones of the 
cranium, or offer a fairer opportunity of supplying 
what has so long been desilerated by phrenolo- 
gist:—a correct model of our immortal poet’s 
head: and in order to accomplish this in the most 
accurate and satisfactory manner, every particle 
of sand, or other foreign body, was carefully 
washed off, and the plaster of Paris applied with 
all the tact and accuracy of an experienced artist. 
The cast is admirably taken, and can not fail to 
prove highly interesting to phrenologists and 
others. 

“Having completed our intention, the skull, 
securely inclosed in a leaden case, was again com- 
mitted to the earth precisely where we found it. 

ArcHisALp BiacKkLock. 

“ Dumratns, 1st April, 1884.” 

In general size, the skull of Burns considerably 
surpasses the majority of Scottish crania; heads 
which, even undivested of the integuments, equal 
to it in volume, being regarded by phrenologists 
as large. The following are its dimensions : 

TAPE MEASUREMENTS. 


Greatest circumference .... .... . 6.6.6 cece cee eee cues 2} 

From Occipital Spine to Indivicuality, over Nag of skull 14 

From Ear to Ear vertically over top of skull 13 
CALLIPER MEASUREMENTS. 

— ay, op sromgtees to Individuality (greatest ‘ 


From Becmmniennan to Comparison.............. i’ 
From ear to ceneere genitiveness........ sueecneeneer 4h 
From ear to Individuality................-00ceeeeeees 4t 
Ee IE,» 5 cocccccnteccerceccsce nega 5b 
ED vcclbese<covecceccecsensccesces +4 


From Destructiveness to Destructiveness............. 
From Secretiveness to Secreliveness (greatest aoeading of 





From © to © ccavavccisscevcnwut 

From Ideality to Taeality EA 4 
From Constructiveness to Constructiveness........... 4; 
From mastoid process to mastoid process............. 4} 


During life, the circumference of Burns’ head 
must have been about 24 inches, the length 8}, 
and the breadth 6}. 

The quality of his brain was extremely favor- 
able to the activity and intensity of its action. 
His temperament appears from Nasmyth’s portrait, 
but more particularly from the descriptions which 
are given of his person and the expression of his 
countenance, to have been bilious-sanguine or 
bilious-nervous (bilious predominating); both of 
which are accompaniments of great cerebral and 
muscular activity. ‘‘ His form,” says Dr. Currie, 
* was one that indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded with black curl- 
ing hair, indicated extensive capacity, His eyes 
were large, dark, full of ardor and intelligence. 
His face was well-formed, and his countenance 
uncommonly interesting and expressive. He was 
very muscular, and possessed extraordinary 
strength of body.” Sir Walter Scott reports that 
—* There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, 
I think, indicated the poetical character and tem- 
perament. It was large and of a dark cast, which 
glowed (I say literally g/owed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another 
eye in a human head, though I have seen the most 
distinguished men of my time.”* Independently 
of temperament and expression, however, there is 
& sufficiency of direct evidence of the intense vi- 
vacity with which the poet’s brain was capable of 
performing its functions. ** Burns,” says Currie, 
“ had in his constitution the peculiarities and the 





* Lockhart’s Life of Burns, p. 114. 
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delicacies that belong to the temperament of 
genius. Endowed by nature§with great sen- 
sibility of nerves, he was, in his corporeal as well 
as in his mental system, liable to inordinate im- 
pressions; to fever of body as well as of mind.” 





Cast or Burns’ Sxvii—Sipe View. 


To the same effect are the following remarks, from 
the pen of a female writer (understood to be Mrs. 
Riddell), who knew him well. ‘I believe no man 
was ever gifted with a larger portion of the vivida 
vis animi ; the animated expression of his coun- 
tenance was almost peculiar to himself. The rapid 
lightnings of his eye were always the harbinger 
of some flash of genius, whether they darted the 
fiery glances of insulted and indignant superiority, 
or beamed with the impassionate sentiment of 
fervent and impetuous affections.”* Burns, then, 
had a brain both large and active ; and hence the 
vivida vis, the intense activity and power, of his 
mind. 

With respect to the relative development of the 
three great divisions of the poet’s brain.—Heads, 
as is well known, are generally divided by 
phrenologists into three classes. The first includes 
those in which the organs of the propensities and 
lower sentiments predominate over the organs of 
the faculties peculiar to man; that is to say, 
where Amativeness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness, or most of 
them, predominate over Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, Ideality, and the reflecting 
powers. Heads in the second class are of an 
exactly opposite description, and indicate a pre- 
ponderance of the moral fe@lings and reflective 
intellect. The third is composed of heads in which 
the two classes of organs are pretty equally bal- 
anced. A man whose head belongs to the first of 
these classes is naturally endowed with base, 
selfish, amd violent dispositions, and falls into 
vicious practices in spite of the best education. 
He in whom the organs of the moral sentiments 
and reflective intellect predominate, is ‘‘a law 
unto himself,” resists temptation to evil-doing, 
and remains uncorrupted among associates the 
most depraved. When there is little disproportion 
between the organs of the propensities and those 
of the peculiarly human faculties, as in the third 
class, the character of the man is powerfully in- 
fluenced by circumstances, and is good or bad, 
according to the society in which he is trained, 
the ideas instilled into his mind, and the example 
and motives set before him. To this third class— 
but with a slight leaning, perhaps, toward the first 
—belonged the head of Robert Burns. The basilar 
and occipital regions, in which are situated the 
organs of the propensities and inferior sentiments, 
appear from the cast to have been very largely 





* Article originally published in the Dumfries Jow na’, 
and inserted in Currie’s Life of Burns. 





developed; but, at the same time, the coronal 
region—its frontal portion at least—is also large; 
while the anterior lobe, containing the organs of 
the intellect, is very considerably developed. To 





Cast or Burns’ Sxvutit—Tor View. 
which it must be added, that the natural force of 
the regulating powers was in no small measure 
increased by the excellent moral and religious 
education which the poet received. The following 
estimate of the cerebral development indicated by 
the skull, shows the relative size of the organs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANS (ON A SCALE OF Twaytr ). 
Seale. 
1. Amativeness, rather large... ..........6+ se++4+ 16 
Philoprogenitivenesss, very large ............. 2" 
Concentrativeness, large ............6...eee00 18 
Adhbesiveness, very large................-..+++ 
Combativeness, very large .... aye a 
Destructiveness, large ........ 
Secretiveness, large .......... on 
Acquisitiveness, rather large................++ 
Constructiveness, 
Seif-Esteem lai 
. Love of Approbation, very large 
. Cautiousness, large................ 
. Benevolence, very large........... re \ 
VemeeRiaR, IBOBB. 2.2 ccccccccccsccccccccccsese 
> Pivenmens, Gall... cccsscccccocccccccoseces 
. Conscientiousness, full. .........-.0.cssecceeces 
+ ORR, FOR cncccncecvccescccscoceecevcceecosees 
hSDN caccepsceneenesonsesanes 
L PE, ME a cpeccccapvecs ccocccese ‘ 
L Wet, om MartePaineas, Ball... ...0.ccccccccccccece 
> PROM, BREED. 0 0- ccccccceccccccccescscescess 
22. Individuality, large................eeeeeeeeees 
GB, HOGER, CRIGT CIR 0 00 ccc cc cece csesescs esses 
24. Size, rather large .......... ° 
2. Weight, rather large... .... 
26. Coloring, rather large 
re 
28. Womben — Ts ccccecccvccccessesccessoce 
Sb SL Mis oceetdunescocseccdesessssustesedee 
80. Brentashay, large. . 
81. Time, rather large .. ee 
82. Tune, GD cc ccccvncsss 











oe 
FPS SPreapepy 


ett et et et et 
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33. Langu: SI ists: tielemuhiatiatandl 
84. Compareen, Father large..........sesee cvcese Ww 
85. Causality, large... ..........ce cece cceccceseees 18 


It is in cases like the present that those seeming 
contradictions of character occur, which were so 
inexplicable before the discovery of Phrenology. 
People so constituted exhibit opposite phases of 
disposition, according as the higher or the lower 
faculties happen to have the ascendency. In the 
heat of passion they do acts which the moral 
sentiments afterward loudly disapprove of. They 
pass their days in alternate sinning and repenting. 
The spirit is often willing, but the flesh is weak. 
Their lives are embittered by the continual 
struggle between passion and the sense of duty; 
and while, on the one hand, they have qualities 
which inspire love and respect, they are, on the 
other, often regarded, even by their friends and 
admirers, with some degree of suspicion and fear. 
In treating of this species of character in a former 
essay, I adduced as illustrations of it the cases of 
Johnson and Burns: and the skull of the poet 
shows that my estimate was correct. The mind 
of Burns was indeed a strange compound of noble 
and debasing qualities. “In large and mixed 
parties,” says Dr. Currie, “he was often silent 
and dark, sometimes fierce and overbearing ; he 
was jealous of the proud man’s scorn, jealous to 
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an extreme of the insolence of wealth, and prone 
to avenge, even on its innocent possessor, the par- 
tiality of fortune. By nature kind, brave, sin- 
cere, and in a singular degree compassionate, he 
was, on the other hand, proud, irascible, and vin- 
dictive. His virtues and his failings had their 
origin in the extraordinary sensibility of his mind, 
and equally partook of the chills and glows of 
sentiment. His friendships were liable to inter- 
ruption from jealousy or disgust, and his enmities 
died away uoder the influence of pity or self- 
accusation.” 

Throughout the correspondence of Burns, as 
well as in his poems, we find numerous references 
to those violent struggles of which his own mind 
was the field. Thus, in a prayer written in the 
prospect of death, he exclaims: 

“Oh thou, Great Governor of all below! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee ! 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea; 

With that cortrolling pow’r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine ; 

For all unfit I feel my power to be, 
To rule their torrent in the allowed line : 

Oh, aid me with thy help, Omnipotence Divine!” 

It appears, then, that none of the regions of 
Burns’ brain was, relatively to the others, de- 
ficient ; its total size, we have also seen, was great, 
and its activity was uncommon. Hence the force 
of character for which he was remarkable; the 
respect which men instinctively paid him; the 
strong impression which he has made upon the 
public mind; the power and originality of his 
conversation ; the dread which his resentment in- 
spired; and the native dignity with which he took 
his place among the more learned and polished, 
but less gifted literary men of his day. Witha 
small or lymphatic brain, such things would have 
been impossible. ‘‘In conversation,” says Pro- 
fessor Walker, ‘“‘he was powerful. His concep- 
tions and expression were of corresponding vigor, 
and on all subjects were as remote as possible from 
commonplaces. 

“While Burns was still unknown as a poet, he 
already numbered several clergymen among his 
acquaintance: one of these communicated to me a 
circumstance which conveyed more forcibly than 
many words, an idea of the impression made upon 
his mind by the powers of the poet. This gentle- 
man had repeatedly met Burns in company, when 
the acuteness and originality displayed by the 
latter, the depth of his discernment, the force of 
his expressions, and the authoritative energy of 
his understanding, had created in the former a 
sense of his power, of the extent of which he was 
unconscious till it was revealed to him by acci- 
dent. The second time that he appeared in the 
pulpit, he came with an assured and tranquil 
mind ; and though a few persons of education were 
present, he advanced some length in the service, 
with his confidence and self-possession unimpaired. 
Bat when he observed Burns, who was of a differ- 
ent parish, unexpectedly enter the church, he was 
instantly affected with a tremor and embarrass- 
ment, which apprized him of the impre-sion his 
mind, unknown to hintself, had previously re- 
ceived.” Yet the preacher, adds Walker, was not 
only a man of good talents and education, but 
‘remarkable for a more than ordinary portion of 
constitutional firmness.”* 





Dagald Stewart has recorded in a well-known 
passage the impression made on him by Burns. 
“The idea,” says the Professor, “‘ which his con- 
versation conveyed of the powers of his mind, ex- 
ceeded, if possible, that which is suggested by his 
writings. Among the poets whom I have happened 
to know, I have been struck in more than one in- 
stance with the unaccountable disparity between 
their general talents and the occasional inspira- 
tions of their more favored moments. But all the 
faculties of Burns’ mind were, as far as I could 
judge, equally vigorous ; and his predilection for 
poetry was rather the result of his enthusiastic 
and impassioned temper, than of a genius exclu- 
sively adapted to that species of composition. From 
his conversation, I should have pronounced him 
to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition 
he had chosen to exert his abilities.” 

Let us now compare the development of the 
several organs with the strength of the emotive 
and intellectual powers of which they are the seats. 

The organ of Amativeness is pretty well de- 
veloped. The cerebellum appears to have had 
considerable latitudinal and longitudinal dimen- 
sions; but as it does not seem to have been pro- 
portionally deep, I estimate the size of the organ 
at “rather large.” Adhesiveness is“superior to 
it, and is stated as “‘very large.” Ideality also 
is great. If to all this be added the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the poet’s brain, we shall easily per- 
ceive the source of the strong attachments which 
he formed—his enthusiastic admiration of woman 
—his ardent patriotism—the tenderness and affec- 
tion of his songs. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that has 
been said against love, respecting the folly and 
weakness it leads a young, inexperienced mind 
into. still,” says he, ‘‘I think it in a great measure 
deserves the highest encomiums that have been 
passed upon it. If anything on earth deserves 
the name of rapture and transport, it is the feel- 
ings of green eighteen in the company of the mis- 
tress of his heart, when she repays him with an 
equal return of affection.” His brother Gilbert 
states that, in early youth, Robert was bashful 
and awkward in his intercourse with women, but 
that, “when he approached manhood his attach- 
ment to their society became very strong, and he 
was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. 
The symptoms cf his passion” adds Gilbert, 
«< were often such as nearly to equal those of the 
celebrated Sappho. I never, indeed, knew that he 
fainted, sank, and died away ; but the agitations 
of his mind and body exceeded anything of the 
kind I ever knew in real life.” 


In conformity with the views of Mr. William 
Scott,* who regards Adhesiveness as ‘‘ the center 
of true affection,” and Amativeness as an auxiliary 
though indispeneable element jin the passion of 
love, I conceive that, in the loves of Burns, Ad- 
hesiveness was a stronger ingredient than Ama- 
tiveness —the influence of which also, however, 
was certainly important. Notwithstanding the 
Jicentious tone of some of his early pieces, we are 
assured by himself (and his brother unhesitatingly 
confirms the statement), that no positive vice 
mingled in any of his love adventures until he had 
reached his twenty-third year. Considerable al- 
teration was produced on his mind and manners 
by a residence for several months on a smuggling 





* Life prefixed to Morrison's Burns, p. 45. 


* Edinburg Phrenological Journal, vol. ili. p. 82. 





coast, where he mingled without reserve in scenes 
of riot and dissipation. In 1781-2, he spent six 
months at Irvine, where, to use the wo ds of 
Gilbert, “he contracted some acquaintance of a 
freer manner of living and thinking than he had 
been used to, whose society prepared him for over- 
leaping the bounds of rigid virtue which had 
hitherto restrained him.” Subsequently to this 
time, he indulged the propensity with some free- 
dom ; but I do not believe that in this respect he 
differed from most young men at the same period, 
and in the same or perhaps any station of life. I 
have little doubt that Love of Approbation and 
Secretiveness, which are largely developed, essen- 
tially contributed to augment the number of his 
love adventures. Secretiveness delights in con- 
cealment, intrigue, and stolen interviews, and, 
along with Individuality, gives tact and savoir 
faire. Its organ was certainly one of the largest 
in the brain of Burns, and in love affairs the ten- 
dency found abundant gratification. ‘“‘ A country 
lad,” he says, “‘ seldom carries on a love adventure 
without an assisting confidant. I possessed a 
curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity that 
recommended me as a proper second on these 
occasions; and I dare say I felt as much pleasure 
in being in the secret of half the loves of the parish 
of Tarbolton, as ever did statesman in knowing the 
intrigues of half the courts of Europe.”* 

It may be thought that the grossness of Burns’ 
unpublished correspondence indicates a greater 
development of Amativeness than that which ap- 
pears from the skull. In judging, however, of 
these letters, and drawing inferences from their 
language, it is very necessary, as Mr. Lockhart 
acutely remarks, “to take into consideration the 
rank and character of the persons to whom they 
are severally addressed, and the measure of in- 
timacy which really subsisted between them and 
the poet. In his letters, as in his conversation, 
Burns, in spite of all his pride, did something to 
accommodate himself to his company.” - (Lock- 
hart, p. 185.) It is probable that, while compos- 
ing these letters, and also certain of his songs, the 
poet, instead of giving vent to his actual feelings, 
rather had his eye upon the expected roars of 
laughter and applause from the circle of his jovial 
acquaintances. Finally,"the effects of frequent 
carousing on the activity of the cerebellum ought 
to be kept in mind. 

Philoprogenitiveness is very large, and the affeo- 
tion of Burns for his children was proportionally 
strong. It was this that formed the chief obstacle 
to his emigration to America. In one of his letters, 
after enumerating the various motives impelling 
him to become an exile, he adds: “All these 
reasons urge me to go abroad, and to all these 
reasons I have only one answer—the feelings of a 
father. This, in the present mood I am in, over- 
balances everything that can be laid in the scale 
against it.” He dreaded poverty more on account 
of his wife and children than for himself; and the 
prospect of leaving them destitute often made him 
miserable. ‘‘ There had much need,” he writes to 
Mrs. Dunlop, “ be many pleasures annexed to the 
states of husband and father, for, God knows, they 

* The consequences of these adventures, says Lockhart, 
“are far, very far, more frequently quite harmless than 
persons not familiar with the peculiar menners and feel- 
ings of our peasantry may find it easy to believe.”—Life, 
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have many peculiar cares. I can not describe to 
you the anxious sleepless hours ticse ties fre- 
quently give me. I see a train of he'pless little 
folks; me and my exertions all their stay; and 
on what a brittle thread does the if «f man hang! 
If | am nipped off at the command of fate, even in 
all the vigor of manhood as | am—such things 
bappen every day—gracious God! what would 
become of my little flock! “lis Lere that I envy 
you people of fortune.” 

The Rev. James Gray, rector of the Dumfries 
Academy, and afterward one of the masters in the 
High School of Edinburgh, sta‘es, in a letter to 
Gilbert Burns, that Robert “ was a kind and at- 
tentive father, and took great delight in spending 
his evenings in the cultivation of the minds of his 
children.” (Lockhart, p. 244.) 


[to BE ConTINVED.] 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


Extracts rrom A Sermon ry Rev. Henry 
Warp Beecner, Dexiverrn at PiymoutTu 
Cuvacn, Brooxtyn, Apri 24, 1559. 


REPORTED FoR THE “ TELEGRAPH” BY A. J. GRAMAM, 


Text.—“ The light of the body !s the «ye; if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body -hall be full of light; 
but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body siall be full of 


darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness !”— J/.i'*. vi, 22, 23, 

The meaning of the text is simply this in the 
original: If thine eye is healthy, is sound, good ; 
that is, simple or single im the sense of being 
sound or healthy. The light of the body is the 
eye; if thine eye is sound, clear, good, thy body 
shall be full of light; but if thine eye be evil, sick, 
diseased, out of order, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. This is a figurative statement 
of one of the most important moral truths enun- 
ciated in the New Testament. Wuere this prin- 
ciple is rightly evolved, it becomes a guide and 
test of human conduct in its whole connection 
with right and wrong, goodness or evil, along the 
whole track of a man’s life. The eye is that 
organ of the body by which we render ourselves 
conscious of things in the physic:! world— forms, 
properties, masses, colors, distances, proportions, 
are reported to the mind by the eye; and it is 
morally certain that things in the physical world 
are as they seem, else God has set in the head an 
organized lie, a false witness. A: it is morally 
certain, too, that the report of the eye in respect 
to physical qualities is substan.iai'y the same in 
every human being ; for, though tire is no direct 
way of proving this, it is made certain by the 
results which fall out; for men couid not live to- 
gether, harmonizing their statements and their 
conduct, if they really saw the same things dif- 
ferently. 

If twenty joiners framed one building, and had 
twenty different rules, which varied each a half 
inch or a fraction of an inch from the other, they 
would find it utterly impossible, when they came 
to bring their work together, to match and fit it; 
and the result would show that there had been 
false measuring all the way throvgh. So, in the 
ordinary affairs of life, if men saw differently, 
when the different things came to be united in 
common plans and purposes, you would very soon 
see, unless there was a substantial agreement, 
that there was this discrepancy. Dut the agree- 
ment of men to such a degree that life can pro- 
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ceed and men co-operate, is evidence of substan- 
tial sameness in the report of their senses—the 
eye among them. Substantial, I say; for it is 
doubtless the fact that our sight differs; but it is 
a difference within a range which does not pre- 
vent men’s taking each other’s report. It is a 
slight variation, and not a substantial difference. 

As the eye is to the body in respect to physical 
things, so is man’s heart in respect to moral and 
social feelings. The heart is the eye of invisible 
things, just as the physical eye is of visible 
things. The context shows that it is the heart of 
which Christ was speaking. Then he says: “If 
a man’s heart is luminous, his whole course will 
stand out bathed in the clearest light ; but if his 
heart is dark or unseeing, his whole course will 
be without light and obscure. The light of the 
body is the eye. If that be clear, the body 
shall be full of light to guide us. If the eye be 
evil, the whole body sball be full of darkness. 
If, therefore, the light that is within thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! If that 
moral vision which corresponds to this external 
one—if a man’s heart is not sound, pure, clear, 
healthy, all his moral judgments will be like the 
inspections of a diseased eye.” What, then, is 
meant by a heart that is light or dark, that cor- 
responds to a good or bad eye, to a luminous or 
non-luminous state ? 

I remark, first, that the intellect never renders 
any judgment of things, except under the influ- 
ence of other faculties than merely the intel- 
lectual, and generally under the infl ence of 
feelings which belong to that sphere of which the 
judgment is formed. Thus, in physical things, 
the reasoning intellect forms no judgment of 
colors, proportions, numbers, or distances, until 
the faculties of Color, Size, and Number have lent 
themselves to the intellect, and then it forms 
judgments upon their reports. In personal mat- 
ters, those faculties whose sphere is personal— 
Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, Acquisitiveness— 
these report the qualities of themselves to the 
intellect; and then any truth that belongs to the 
sphere of these faculties is judged by the intel- 
lect, when it experiences the feeling of them from 
these emotions. The same is the judgment of the 
intellect in respect to social questions; that is, 
questions df affection and social feeling. It does 
not arraign the feelings in the bar, as it were, 
like a judge on the bench, or like scholars on a 
form before their teacher—the teacher in one 
place, and the pupils in another. What we call 
judgment, in such a case, is simply the statement 
of the intellect when it has been imbued with one 
or several of these social feelings; it receives the 
quality of the feeling, and then, in the color or 
magnetism of that feeling, it judges, it decides. 
The same is true in the realm of esthetics; the 
imagination, the ideality, or the sense of taste, or 
fancy, act, and then, insensibly taking their re- 
port and action, the intellect forms judgments of 
things as they stand in the light of the imagina- 
tion. The same is true of the moral feelings. 
Where worship, love, faith, hope, conscience exist, 
and act as powerful feelings, they throw the light 
of themselves upon the understanding, and the 
understanding then forms its judgments of things 
under the influence of this master moral feeling. 
This is a mere statement of facts. 
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I remark, in the second place, that every feel- 
ing is luminous, if I may so say, in its own sphere, 
to borrow the language of the Scriptures, and the 
more because the Scriptures borrow the language 
of seeming reality. Every feeling in its own 
sphere is luminous. I mean that it gives to the 
intellect an intuition cf the truth of things in 
that sphere. In matters of the affection, for in- 
stance, a mother, a lover, a friend will know by 
intuition what is agreeable in these different rela- 
tions which they sustain one toward another. 
The understa:.ding has no judgment of the truths 
of love until love behind it throbs and sends the 
feeling into it; and then it intuits. Taste is sim- 
ply a judgment formed upon things in reference 
to their being beautifu!, symmetrical, fit. When 
the feeling of taste the sense of the beautiful, is 
in great activity, and throws its light upon the 
intellect, in common affairs, we know at a glance 
whether a thing is beautiful, whether it is harmo- 
nious ; in respect to conduct, whether it is fit, 
graceful, polite, refined. We do not take time to 
ponder it. We do not lay down premises, and 
then trace to conclusions. We are familiar with 
the fact, that in things which are reasonable, 
within our scope and sphere, the moment the eye 
looks upon a thing the judgment flashes, and we 
say it is beautiful, it is fit, it is right, it is grace- 
ful. The feeling itself seems to cast a light which 
mukes the decision instantaneous. In regard to 
moral questions, every man has intuitions of right 
and wrong. There are in the processes of mere 
reason @ great many steps which are not intui- 
tions, where we are obliged to make researches ; 
lay one thing over against another: make nice 
distinctions and trials; but every man knows that, 
in respect to some things, there is mere intuiti n 
and instantaneous report, without any pre-con- 
ceived opinion, without any investigation. 

There are a hundred instances which might be 
stated where, the moment the facts are laid before 
the man’s mind, just as quick as the understand- 
ing can take them all in, quicker than a flash of 
lightning, men go all one way, and say, in one 
statement of facts, ‘‘ base” or “‘noble;” or, on 
another statement of fact, they say right or 
wrong, good or mean. They do not take much 
time to feel it or to say it. The mind acts with 
wonderful celerity. No judgment, I remark again, 
is so safe, on the whole, as the instantaneous 
judgment which comes from the understanding, 
leavened by the appropriate feeling. There is a 
great deal of what we call judgment which we 
form under the power of feeling—that I shall dis- 
cuss more at length—which is false judgment ; 
but the reason is that the wrong feeling has got 
into the chair, and is undertaking to judge of 
things which do not belong to its sphere. When 
the feeling of love enables the understanding to 
form a judgment of affection, that is the best you 
will ever form. When the feeling of conscientious- 
ness e ables the understanding to form a judg- 
ment of what is right and wrong, that is the best 
judgment you will ever form. When the feeling 
of property leads the understanding to form a 
judgment upon property questions, that is the 
best judgment; but when the feeling of property 
undertakes to tell the judgment what decision to 
make in respect to morals and dignity, acquisi- 
tiveness is not the best judge. But each feeling 
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in its own sphere, in reference to the questions 
that come up in that sphere, does enable the 
understanding to form the safest and soundest 
judgment that it can form. It is not always 
good ; it is very often mistaken; but they are the 
best that a man can make. He will never make 
so few mistakes, or so many righteous judgments, 
as according to this mode of judgment. 

The degrees of power among men with regard 
to the feelings are different. There are three de- 
grees of strength into which they may be classi- 
fied. The lowest is that in which the feeling ex- 
ists in a mere state of suscep’ibility. Our feelings 
answer to the appeals made to them, but they 
have no automatic activity; clear description of 
moral truth, or an enforcement of it, will excite 
in such minds a kind of low response in their 
feelings. Such persons must be governed by 
rules. They are incapable of forming ideas by 
the luminousness of their own feelings; and the 
experience of others is formed into rules and laws 
for such, and they mustobey them. Such persons 
can not do better. They are infants in regard to 
these truths, and rules are their nurses. Next to 
these are those in whom the feelings are much 
stronger, more active, yet not active in the very 
highest degree . thatis, the creative. Bosuch per- 
sons moral rules and commands are good ; but such 
men use them only as men use a staff, to help 
them, not to do their walking for them. The 
highest development is that in which the feelings 
exist in such power that they flash their own 
light, almost without being called, upon every 
question which provokes the attention of the 
mind. The intellect, imbued with conscientious- 
ness, under such circumstances, will have great 
luminousness of judgment in respect to questions 
of right or wrong; that is, all questions that lie 
within the sphere of conscience. If imbued with 
self-esteem, the intellect will pronounce judgment 
in respect to what is fit, dignified, noble, proper 
to the individual character and the individual 
man, and so on through the whole range of feel- 
ings. What is it, then, to have the text fulfilled ? 
First, affirmatively, where our social feelings are 
so educated, our moral feelings so developed and 
so luminous that a man shall have an instinctive 
sense of what is right, pure, virtuous, true, and 
good —when he shall have the same sensibility to 
moral truth and goodness which a painter’s eye 
has to harmonies of color or symmetries of form, 
as a musician’s ear has to the flow of melody or 
the richness of harmony—then, it may be said, 
his whole soul is filled with light. It is when 
men's moral feelings are so thoroughly and fully 
educated, and have their own moral impulses upon 
moral questions, that they are like inspirations to 
him. 

What is it, on the other hand, to be full of 
darkness? A state of mind in which all the 
higher feelings are so low and uneducated that 
they give no response, have no luminousness in 
determining questions of right and wrong ; where 
the passions and appetites sit as judges in the cir- 
cuit of higher feelings, and flash their light in 
animal answers to moral questions. Then the 
whole soul is full of darkness. When our higher 
religious feelings are in power, and we have purity 
and health uf understanding, so that the under- 
standing has intuitions, then we are in the light. 
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But when the lower nature is in power, and 
flashes its malign feeling upon the understanding, 
so that all questions are settled selfishly, in a 
worldly and fleshly way, then we are full of dark- 
ness; and when moral questions are settled by 
our selfish and lower instincts, how great is that 
darkness! This is, then, what I have briefly 
stated :—First, the judgment is the result of in- 
tellect and feeling. Second, that the feelings, 
either when they are powerful or in a state of 
great vividness and excitement, have in them the 
intuitions of truth, which belong to the sphere of 
feeling. Third, no judgment can be so correct 
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and reliable as that which the feelings produce | 


when they act in their own sphere. Fourth, 


when a man has all his social and moral feelings | 


so well trained, and they are so luminous, that 
they indicate instantly by their sensibilities that 
which is right, then the mind is full of light. 
Fifth, when a man’s social and moral nature is 
low and dead, so that he has from it no luminous 
understanding of right or wrong — determines 
social and moral conduct from the impulse of self- 
ish and animal feeling—then he is full of dark- 
ness. 


When a man’s whole emotional nature is thus 
perverted, and instead of giving inspiration and 
elevation tends to deceive and degrade, the dark- 
ness is total—the soul is eclipsed. 

What shall be done for those men so imperfect 
in their organiz ution, or so uneducated morally, 
that they have no power of discovering the truth 
by the testimony of their own feeling? Such 
men m ist be taken care of. They are not guides 
for themselves; neither can they be, except by 
great transformation, a gradual progressive edu- 
cation in the first instance, at any rate So, 
through life, such men mu-t be as wards under 
guardianship, as pupils under teachers, as chil- 
dren under parents. And I suppose that by far 
the majority of men that live in the world are 
men whose moral nature is so uncultured, whose 
animal and selfish nature is so strong and high, 
that they are not in and of themselves fitted to 
determine their own moral conduct. If judgment 
was left to them, it would be all the way through 
life, if not corrupt, yet exceedingly imperfect. 
Therefore, there are laid down in the word of 
God directions that the strong, the clear-seeing, 
the high thinking, the noble-feeling, shall become 


. under God the almoners of his direction and 


bounty toward those less than they. Men that 
are naturally good, and upon whose natural good 
ness grace has raised education, are God's or- 
dained priests; they are God’s teachers, God’s 
rulers and g»vernors in moral things in this 
world, and the others must take their light from 
them. 

The great power which this view of the intui- 
tions or luminousness of the emotions gives to 
Scripture language is worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. Some are called in the Scripture the 
children of light, and others are called the chil- 
dren of darkness. Tney are the children of light 
who live in such moral purity, whose hearts are 
in such a state that they carry forever with them 
in their moral sensibilities a revelation of God and 
the truths of God; whereas they are the children 
of darkness who are so corrupted in their feelings 
and dead in their moral sensibilities that their 


minds give furth no light, no guidance, no revela- 
tions of treth. If God were to divide men in life 
in this way, it would be indeed a very solemn and 
searching thing. If men could be ranked and 
arranged in this way—if God’s eye that sees us 
could be si:pplemented by his hand to effect it, 
men would find the line dividing them; and on 
one side we should look upon men and s-e there 
the children of darkness—not men who have not 
high iatellection, but who have a low moral sense 
—men in whose minds power, and the genius of 
power, it m«y be, are infused only on passion or 
animal instinct—men of whom such a wretch as 
Byron stands as the type—a creature whom God 
permitted to live, methinks, to teach us how high 
the understauJinz, the ministry of genius, might 


| Soar, without one touch of goodness, with incon- 
| ceivable buseness. 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 
VALUE OF PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[Tre following is a part of a written character 
given to a young man that is a student, who call- 
ed at our ofice for an examination. The advice 
was needed, and we respectfully submit that to 
a thoughtful young man such advice, predicated 


' om science, is, or ought to be, worth to him more 


than hundres of dollars. ] 
You have « very fine-grained organization ; are 


| very susceptible to external and internal influ- 


ences. You receive, from the outward world, im- 


pressions very vividly through your senses; your 


mind ie easily influenced by your bodily condition, 


|; and then agiin your body is easily influenced by 


the mental action ; the influence works both ways 
strongly. I! ;ou engage in any habits of appetite, 
such as smoking or drinking, if you take too lit- 
tle sleep or tvo little exercise, your mind is seri- 
ously affscted hy these things, because your body 
becomes feverisi and excited ; also, if your mind 
is troubled, if you study too much, if you have 
care, aaxious resp nsibility, and any chafing dif- 


| ficulties, it makes your body suffer—it becomes 





nervous, restie:?, and feverish, your appetite fails, 
you can not sleep. Your true way to live, there- 
fore, is to avoid extremes as much as possible; 
avoid over-workiug physically, over-feeding and 
everything tuat is stimulating . avoid corroding 
care and toc much menta! anxiety andlabor. You 
shou!d associate with persons whose dispositions 
are unexcitable, uniform, slow, and easy. You 
shoul have ‘* men about you that are fat, sleek- 
headed, and such as sleep o’ nights,” and you 
should with equal care avoid that “ spare Cassius 
with his lean and hungry look.” You should not 
put up with le-s than nine hours’ sleep for the 
next seven years; you should make it a religious 
duty to sleep enough, and that regularly; you do 
not, to-day, tevi the importance of this advice as 
you will ten years hence, You need physical la- 
bor ; if your vocation does not call for it, get a pair 
of light dum’ bells, weighing not over six pounds 
to the pair, ant exercise with them till you get 
up a generai healthful glow from head to foot; 
this you can do a little before retiring, and it will 
take the bluod away from your head so that you 
can sleep. SiuJying at nights is a foe to quiet re- 
pose ; never reure immediately after a hard men- 
tal effurt. C.ergymen, lecturers, and actors gen- 
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erally sit an hour or two, to let their brain cool 
and the circulation become equalized, before they 
retire, or they do not sleep. Students ruin their 
constitution frequently by over-study and too lit- 
tle sleep and exercise; but being youthful, and 
having a ready paying bank of health and vital- 
ity to draw upon, they commit partial suicide be- 
fore they are consolidated, and thereby become 
physical invalids and mental dwarfs. The use of 
tobacco and coffee, and too much mental excite- 
ment and too little sleep, doubtless deprive the 
present generation of young men of fifteen Ibs. 
in weight and an inch and a half in height, on an 
average. It is only among the rural population, 
among the uncultivated, that we get good growth 
and firm health, and it is from the smartest of 
these, that outgrow their greenness «nd igno~ance, 
that the world is indebted for its great men. Stu- 
dents should be wiser than they are. Professors 
should be educated in the plain doctrines of Hy- 
giene, that they may give their students better 
advice and better habits. Napoleon, and Wesley, 
and Adam Clark, with their three or four hours’ 
sleep, have been held up and exemplified to stu- 
dents, till the health and future prospects of tens 
of thousands of them have been utterly blasted : 
therefore sleep, live temperately, and exercise ; 
eat a plain diet, of which you may fill yourself 
to satiety. You are too excitable, and should 
abate in this respect ; are too intense ; you go all 
lengths for or against whatever you deem to be 
good or bad. 


THE PROGRESS OF MIND. 





[We take the following from the Cincinnati 
Daily Times. In this country the voice of the 
press is the voice of the people, and it must be 
pleasing to all friends of Phrenology to know that 
the science is beginning to be treated throughout 
the entire country with the respect it deserves. 
Where ten years ago there was one paper that 
dared speak in its favor, there are now scores. 
Surely the world moves. ] 

“ This isan age of wonders. Not very long ago, 
& distinguished European announced that nearly 
one hundred and eighty generations of men had 
been in error in regard to the true foundation of 
mental philosophy. Had he lived three centuries 
earlier, he would, probably, have been placed on 
some live coals, and broiled for his heresy. Our 
good old ancestors made very short work of people 
who inflicted ‘‘ new ideas” upon them. As late as 
the middle of the 16th century, men were impris 
oned in France for daring to question the immacu- 
late co ception of the Grecian synthetic philoso 
phy. Galileo was denies admission to paradise for 
the crime of inventing a refracting telescope. The 
poor astronomer had some thoughts above this 
vulgar earth, and impudently aspired to trace the 
wonders of the heavens. The inventors of the 
printing press were denominated devils; and 
myriads of people in Europe believe until this day 
that it was no less a personage than Saran con- 
ducted Favusr safely out of the hands of the en- 
raged monks of Paris. 

“In the last century a great excitement occur- 
red in a little seaport town of England because a 
jolly tar, who had sailed much in the northern 
seas, remarked that it could not have been a whale 
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that swallowed Jonan, as‘the throat of that 
fish is not large enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary man. The sailor would, it is probable, 
have been put in a sack, and thrown to the sharks, 
had he not produced a pocket Bible, left him by 
his mother, and satisfied the enraged villagers 
that it was not a whale, but a “‘ great fish,” which 
protected the Nineveh missionary from a watery 
grave. 

**Whole volumes have been written by foolish 
people in explanation of the beautiful allegory in 
the Old Testament, in which Josuva is represent- 
ed as commanding the sun to delay his setting for 
the accommodation of the Hebrew army—as if the 
poetry of the Holy Scriptures were to be defended 
on scientific grounds. 

“ Joun Locke, after the publication of his doc- 
trine that no ideas are ‘innate,’ and that all 
knowledge must be acquired by sensation and re- 
flection, was severely attacked by learned theolo- 
gians who imagined he was sapping the founda- 
tions of the Christian religion. 

“The discovery to which we allude in the first 
sentence of this article is Phrenology. No other 
theory of philosophy ever contended against so 
many and so powerful enemies. For a quarter ot 
a century it was the butt of satire, and the victim 
of the shafts of ignorance and superstition. Its 
principal propositions, however, have weathered 
the storm, and the man who can not, at this late 
day, read something of human character in the 
conformation of the brain, is simply wanting in 
one of the elements of polite education. The 
Messrs. Fow.ers anp Wexts, of New York, im- 
proving upon the great discoveries of German and 
British Professors, have developed the existence of 
mental and physical laws, of the first importance, 
but of which mankind have been ignorant for un- 
numbered ages. As an evidence that the world 
is moving, we may remark that Professor Laycock, 
of Edinburgh, has prepared for the new edition of 
that great work, the Encyclopedia Britanica, an 
article in which he treats of Phrenology as the 
grand basis of mental philosophy.” 
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BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue subject of the present sketeh is the tenth 
child and sixth son of a respectable New York 
family, of old English extraction. He was born 
on the 5th of November, 1826, and is therefore in 
his thirty-third year. His father was well known 
in the city, and throughout a long life of useful- 
ness was honored for his strict integrity and 
general intelligence. 

The fortunes of the family threw the future 
engineer, at an early period of his life, upon his 
own resources. It is said that, as a child, he was 
not remarkably precocious, and that he did not 
love books any too well. With a hammer, a few 
nails, and some pieces of wood he would amuse 
himself for days together, building mimic wind- 
mills and machinery, bird-cages, rabbit-hutches, 
and mouse-traps. His early training was con- 
fided to his older sisters and his brother John, 
and at twelve years of age he entered the 
Mechanics’ School, and there sat for the first time 
under regular masters. Here he found little 








congeniality, and after one or two terms it was 
thought best to make a farmer of him, but a 
sudden desire seemed to possess him to be some- 
body, to do something, to learn—the spirit which 
has since then governed him, and which to that 
time had laid dormant, suddenly broke out with 
uncontrollable force. He wanted to go into the 
navy, and of his own accord made an application 
to President Van Buren ; but his mother, knowing 
the direction of his mind better than he did, op- 
posed it. He then went to school to Prof. Leg- 
gett, and studied mathematics, the various En- 
glish branches, and rudiments of natural science, 
and at that time began the collection of mineral- 
ogical and geological specimens that formed the 
nucleus of an extensive and valuable cabinet. 
He had from the time he was very young been 
fond of geography and drawing, and while at 
school took nearly all the prizes in these branches. 
At fourteen he went out into the world to fight 
the battle of iife, leaving school from the head of 
his class. Dr. Guillaudeau had instructed him 
in grammar, spelling, and speaking, Prof. Leggett 
in arithmetic, algebra, plane trigonometry, the 
beginning of natural philosophy, mineralogy, and 
geology ; but all that a boy of his age could learn 
was only*the foundation for the corner-stone, 
scarcely the stone itself, and he now says that he 
considers himself more indebted to the influences 
of the home circle, the conversations at the table 
about useful and important subjects, the constant 
advice of his mother, and the kindness of his 
brothers and sisters, for the stamp and impress of 
his mind than to any schooling he ever had. 

For the three years after leaving school he was 
employed with his elder brothers, part of the time 
surveying, and the remainder in a manufactory 
but while at school, and before he went, he had 
constantly occupied himself in those pursuits that 
afterward enabled him to make such great ad- 
vances in his profession. Speaking with a friend 
in our hearing recently, he remarked “he did 
not remember when he first learned the use of 
field instruments, for he knew how to set a theod- 
olite before he was tall enough to look into the 
eye-glass, without standing on a camp-stool or a 
stone.” After he left Mr. Leggett he made sev- 
eral attempts to get into the Military Academy, 
but there were no appointments from the district 
his father lived in, and one offered him from 
Michigan was not of any use, as in that year the 
appropriations were in some way deficient. He 
was next occupied making maps for the Erie Rail- 
road, and drawings of machinery, but for the 
want of influence was unable to get such an ap- 
pointment as he desired. 

He had been on the field before, but the first 
opportunity he had of displaying his industry and 
intelligence on an enlarged scale was in the lay- 
ing out of the Atlantic Dock, near New York, and 
in maturing the base lines for the avenues, where 
he worked with great perseverance under the 
orders of D. I. Browne, Esq., a civil engineer of 
repute, and who, learning that he was an accu- 
rate and reliable youth, had employed him as one 
of the assistants. 

He was subsequently engaged in New Hamp- 
shire, on the Northern Railroad, where he assisted 
in making the location, and won for himself friends 
that have remained true to his interests ever 
since. From New Hampshire he went into New 
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Jersey, upon the Somerville and Elizabethtown 
Railroad, and at the early age of nineteen we 
find him, in the absence of the chief engineer, 
acting in his stead, and having charge of a large 
line of operations. At this time he promulgated 
a theory of grades and inclinations for the road, 
which were afterward adopted with great advan- 
tage. From this work he went on to the exten- 
sion of the Harlem Railroad, in New York, and 
received the approval of the engineer in-chief for 
the very rapid and accurate manner in which he 
made a difficult location. He next had charge of 
the survey of the upper part of the island of New 
York, which was very exact and difficult work, 
requiring care and judgment. This occupied him 
several months, and was made under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, the grester part of the time 
being in mid-water. The following summer he 
was occupied on the base lines of the city of 
Brooklyn, and this year opened with events of 
lasting importance. In the spring he was mar- 
ried to Jennie, the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Pound, of New York, and in the autumn of 
the same year (1848) he accompanied the scien- 
tific expedition to South America, under the 
orders of Col. Hughes, U. S. Topographical Engi- 
neer. He was charged with one of the divisions 
of the command, and assisted in locating the 
Panama Railroad, selecting the site for the city 
of Aspinwall, etc., and it is quite remarkable that, 
of twenty-five officers of the expedition, he was 
the only one that was not at some time affected by 
the climate, exposure, or fatigue. In a short ar- 
ticle of this kind it is impossible to narrate any 
of the incidents of this campaign. When it was 
undertaken, it was looked upen as a hazardous 
and very difficult and dangerous enterprise, far 
more so than a similar one would be at this 
time, but he went through it with credit and 
profit, and received the commendation of all par- 
ties interested. The care he took of his men is 
worthy of note; they did more and suffered less 
than those of any other party in the expedition. 
He remained connected with this enterprise until 
the railroad was well under way, and then be- 
came a competitor for the honor and credit of 
building the great suspension bridge over the 
Niagara River at Lewiston. That river at this 
place is very deep and rapid, so that it is impos- 
sible to build any piers in it, and to make a single 
span from one bank to the other was to do what 
had never before been attempted on such a ecale 
of magnificence. The span is one thousand and 
forty-two feet. He was the youngest of several 
who offered plans for the work, and his were the 
last considered. He had, however, taken advan- 
tage of all the natural facilities offered, and the 
estimated cost of the bridge, built as he proposed, 
was upward of $200,000 less than in other ways 
planned by eminent engineers. Having satisfied 
the companies that his estimates were reliable, he 
was appointed chief engineer, by the unanimous 
vote of the American and Canadian companies 
chartered to build the bridge, and in four days 
less than a year from the day of beginning the 
bridge was opened for public use. The wire in 
the cables was made by a new process devised by 
Mr. 8., and the strands are the longest ever 
drawn up to that time. The New York Times, 
in speaking of this bridge, says “it is the largest 








span in the world, being nearly twice as great, 
and quite as strong, as Telford’s celebrated sus- 
pension bridge over the Menai Straits in England.” 
He was but a few months over twenty-three years 
of age when he received his commission to build 
this great work. Before it was finished, applica- 
tions were made to him from several quarters to 
undertake other important works. He had pre- 
viously planned the suspension bridge at Bellevue, 
over the Niagara, but political and personal in- 
terests prevented him from building it; but the 
main features of his plan were adopted, and some 
engineers have gone so far as to say that the vari- 
ations from them were not improvements. 

As soon as the Lewiston Niagara bridge was 
finished, he began another similar work at the 
city of St. John, New Brunswick. Two unsuc- 
cessful attempts had previously been made at this 
place, and large sums of money and several lives 
had been lost in the endeavor, but he conquered 
all the difficulties, and the bridge is now a monu- 
ment to his skill and energy. .The span is 630 
feet in a single arch, and the towers are of heavy 
blocks of granite, and measure one hundred and 
sixty feet high above the river. The tide at this 
point ebbs and flows under the bridge, and the 
natural rocky banks dam it up in such a manner 
that it alternately falls several feet up étream 
and down. The situation,is very picturesque, and 
the bridge is one of the most graceful and beauti- 
ful structures in the world. - 

At this time the city of Quebee, in its corporate 
capacity, invited him to mak@’a report on the 
subject of the crossing of the St. Lawrence River 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, and he proposed a 
bridge of a span of sixteen hundred feet, high 
enough to admit the largest man-of-war to pass 
under it. The plan, although contemplating a 
work at least four times as great as had been ever 
then undertaken for a railway, was universally 
approved, except by a few interested persons, who 
ridiculed the use of suspension bridges for rail- 
roads altogether. This attack drew from him a 
pamphlet on the subject of railway suspension 
bridges, discussing their scientific principles. It 
was circulated over Europe and America, and no 
one dared to reply to it—its convincing arguments 
were too plain to be mistaken. The success of 
the Niagara Bridge at Bellevue, about three years 
afterward, established the correctness of the 
views he had taken. 

Political considerations and the superior energy 
of the people of Montreal have prevented the 
bridge at Quebec being yet built. While at Que- 
bee Mr. 8. was called upon to settle a long-stand- 
ing dispute between the railway company and the 
city, which he declined to have anything'to do 
with unless both parties conferred absolute power 
upon him, and bound themselves to abide by his 
decision, which they did. He then investigated 
the case, and gave judgment different to what 
both anticipated, but satisfactory to all parties. 

We next met with him in connection with the 
Brooklyn water-work plan. The water-works at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and St. John, N. B., and the 
North Carolina Western Railroad, a railroad in 
Iowa, and a bridge over the Mississippi—all these 
works have either been carried out by him, or 
upon his plans and suggestions. 

in 1856 he turned his especial attention to 








building the Hoosac Tunnel, in Massachusetts. 
This work, when finished, will be the longest in 
the world, being four and a half miles in length 
He had studied the importance of the projected 
railway which is to pass through it, and took 
from the company a contract to build it and the 
tunnel for a fixed sum. The boldness of this 
measure alarmed many of his friends, but subse- 
quent events showed his judgment to have been 
well founded. The work is now progressing under 
this contract, which he sold to parties who had 
become interested,with him at the time the com- 
pany elected him consulting engineer. 

The year’ last he was sent for to plan and 
build 9.large bridge in England, over the Avon, 

_Bristol....It sis to be a single span of 703 

feet, and will in England. He is 
the ar wg ever invited to the 
charge of @ public thie ti kind in England ; 
and it may be considered not only a great compli- 
ment to him personally, but to the whole profes- . 
sion of engineers in the United States. He is 
now engaged giving his attention to a problem 
which, in point of magnitude and importance, is 
equal to any engineering question ‘that has ever 
occupied the mind (of. the cutting 
the Isthmus asunder to unite the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean by a canal. 

Our cee permit us to say anything 








about his with several ntific and 
literary bodies, whieh for years he has been a 
gre a: tific and general writ- 
ings, places ite ex on many 


subjects, both in physics, exact and speculative 
reasoning, and in questions of engineering, finance, 
and politics. His domestic relations, which are 
of the happiest possible order, are properly omit- 
ted from a short sketch like this. He isa young 
man who may be considered a good example of 
what patient, enduring, energetic, determined Jac- 
tion will accomplish. Without fortune or family 
influences, he has, by his own unaided industry 
and natural talents, won his way to his“ present 
high position in an honorable and useful profes- 
sion. No one that has not worked by his side can 
know how many hours of each twenty-four he is 
engaged—studying, planning, writing, thinking, 
and executing what he has planned out. 

Some very substantial and useful improvements 
in locomotives and stationary steam-engines origi- 
nated in his brain, and the machinery of several 
railroads, and that used in building the bridges 
referred to, was made according to his plans. As 
a financier, he has been engaged in several very 
heavy operations; as a poet, he has composed 
several pieces that are not known to be his, but 
are in more than one library. His military rank 
is in the military engineers of the State of New 
York. The Times, in England, speaking of his 
visit to that country, called him the “Little Na- 
poleonic American,” from his great resemblance 
in form and feature to the founder of the present 
French dynasty. 

In Washington he is familiarly known as the 
«* Cast-Iron Major,” from his great will-power and 
ability to endure fatigue. 

When we first knew him he was about seventeen 
years old, thin and nervo s, with more brains 
than body, and with an activity of mind and limb 
that was almost painful to witness; but he has 
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pretty carefully followed some phrenological and 
physiological rules, which we laid down for him 
at that time (except, perhaps, that he has labored 
mentally rather too severely); and 'is present 
ability to endure hardship. together with his bigh 
mental qualifications are as good a commentary 
on the advantnges of a phrenological and reason- 
able trea'ment of the mind and body as is gen- 
erally to be met with. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


You have almost the highest degree of the nerv- 
ous temperament, well sustained by a predominant 
amount of the vital, with a full degree of the mus- 
cular and osseous system. Your organization is 
very strongly marked and you are capable of much 
endurance, but the predominant power is in the- 
brain and nerves, and is most naturally worked 
off through the use of the mind. 

The development of your head indicates a pre- 
dominance of the frontal lobe and intellectual fac- 
ulties. Your feelings and impulses are not suf- 
ficiently developed to have a controlling influence 
unless under very exciting circumstances. 

You are remarkable for the following conditions 
of mind. Your reasoning intellect is very strong. 
You are prone to think, invent, originate, contrive 
and study up complicated subjects—are never in 
your element so much as when you are thinking 
upon snd investigating a subject where many prin- 
ciples and conditions are recognized. You have 


thonght, and a freedom of mental action. You 
take large and liberal views of subjects and are 
particularly interested in carrying every principle 
to its highest degree of development, hence you 
are disposed to perfect all your operations, and 
to enjoy society that is perfected as much as pos- 
sible 

You are rather too imaginative, exalted, expan- 


| sive, and theoretical in the tone of your mind—are 


very strong imagination, scope of mind, breadth of | 


well-nigh in danger of being visionary, and you 
are only protected from being so by the influence 


| of your mathematical talent and discipline. 


You are remarkable for your intuition and abil- 
ity to read character and understand human na- 
ture. You are also remarkable for your order, 


| power to combine, ability to arrange, and to 


methodize your thoughts, plans, and work, and 
for your arithmetical abilities, capacity to un ‘er- 
stand principles and their relations, for your math- 
ematical talent and capacity to solve difficulties 
and mathematical questions. Your natural gifts 
in these respects are superior to those of most men 
Your perceptive power is decidedly good when 
your attention is directed to the observation or 
recognition of physical phenomena, the qualities, 
uses, an | conJitions of things. 

You are successful in the discharge of the prac- 
tical, executive duties of life and business, but you 
prefer to read, think, and investigate. You imi- 
tate and copy well. Your Constructivoness takes 
on the form of invention rather than in the use of 
tools, but you are not wanting in manual skill and 
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dexterity. Your sense of property as a mere end 
is not strong, but you understand the use and value 
of it, and desire it for its uses, 

You have little tendency to artifice and double 
dealing, but you are decidedly cautious, prudent, 
guarded, anxious, and desirous of seeing your way 
clear before you commit yourself. You are op- 
posed to severity of treatment, are not cruel and 
revengeful, and do not wish to engage in business 
in which pain ie to be inflicted, though if neces- 
sary you could aid in surgery or even perform it 
yourself. Your Combativeness is large, which 
gives you great powers of resistance, self-defense, 
and desire and power to overcome the impediments 
which obstruct your path. 

You are remarkable for your self-government, 
presence of mind, will- power, and determination, 
and to hold your mind steadily in times of danger. 
You are proud-spirited, manly, and dignified. 
You feel your importance, rely on yourself, and 
take the responsibilities that are connected with 
your business. You dislike to work under the 
direction of others, especially when they dictate. 
Your ambition is to command respect, to exercise 
aathority, and ta e the lead, rather than to be 
popular by sacrificing your disposition to public 
opin ion 

The recuperative functions of your system are 
strong, and you resist disease readily and recruit 
speedily when you have been exhausted or sick. 
You are susceptible of strong sexual love, of friend- 
ship. and parental att chment. You have great 
application and power to connect your thoughts 
and feelings; are continuous till your work is 
done; and are liable to become abstracted and 
absent-minded 

Your moral brain is peculiar in development— 
you have high regard for moral principle, for 
justice, truth, and uprightness of conduct. You 
also have strong feelings of humanity, sympathy, 
and kindness. You are not wanting in hopeful- 
ness, buoyancy of spirit, and gencral cheerfulness, 
yet you are not easily intoxicated with success, nor 
do you engage in enterprises without making prop- 
er preparations. You trust more to careful caleu- 
lation and effort than to luck for success. You 
are by no means strong in faith and spirituality 
of mind, and are not much inclined to worship nor 
venerate. You are governed by your judgment as 
to who are worthy of respect and what are proper 
objects of worship. Your religion consists chiefly 
in doing good and doing right, and helping those 
who need. 

You are best adapted to a business that requires 
intellectual and mathematical talent, scope of 
mind, great men‘al accuracy, and clearness of 
thought. You have the general strength of char- 
acter and vital stamina of your father and many 
of his strong peculiarities of mind, but the quality 
and tone of your mind and*character i more par- 
ticularly that of your mother. 





Younc man, in search of business, first choose 
an Honest one. Ask not merely is it lucrative, 
or respectable, or easy, or even lawful, but is it 
zust? And shrink with horror from whatever is 
not, be its prospects or its emoluments what they 
may. Seek first riGuTeousNness, and all else 
** shall be added unto you.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Ir falls to the lot of few men to bear them- 
selves through half a century of energetic activ- 
ity and go down to the grave with a universal 
benediction. If to mingle in the strifes of trade 
in a great city, to join in the various enterprises 
of the day, and still make everybody love and 
honor him, is to gain distinction, then Charles F. 
Hovey, of Boston, was a distinguished man. The 
announcement of the death of this most estimable 
man has startled and saddened not only the 
people of Boston, but tens of thousands elsewhere 
who had known him personally, or heard of his 
unobtrusive goodness. 

Mr. Hovey was of the sixth generation from 
Daniel Hovey, one of the earliest settlers of Ips- 
wich, Mass. Daniel Jr. and his son Nathaniel 
(three generations) lived and died in Ipswich. 
Nathaniel Jr. settled in Hampton, Conn., as did 
also his son Jonathan, whose son Darius was the 
father of our deceased friesd, who was born in 
South Brookfield, in February, 1807. During his 
minority he attended the town school, and went 
two quarters to the academy at Amherst. He 
attended in a country store in Barre, Ware and 
Enfield ; came to Boston in 1829, and went into 
the store of Howe, Dorr & Co., as book keeper. 

From 1830 to the present time, near thirty 
years, he has been a very active, enterprising, and 
successful merchant, in the several importing 
houses of George Howe & Co., Hovey & Mixture, 
J.C. Howe & Co., Hovey, Williams & Co., and C. 
F. Hovey & Co., in Boston 

He went many times to Europe on business, and 
resided several years in Paris and Rome. His 
summer residence was for many years in Glouces- 
ter, and for the last five years in Framingham. 
He died at his mansion-house in Kingston Street, 
Boston, on the evening of the 28th of April, 1859, 
aged fifty-two years and two months, leaving a 
wife and four sons. 

By his will, we understand, he made large be- 
quests to his family, and to several of his friends, 
and gave the rest of his estate for the promotion 
of the various reforms to which his life had been 
devoted. 

A meeting of friends, at which Hon. Francis 
Jackson presided, passed a series of Resolutions, 
among which were the following: 

** Resolved, That our departed brother was not 
only a model merchant, and a bright example to 
all business men, by bis incorruptible integrity, his 
all-controlling sense of justice, and his kindness 
and generous consideration toward all in his em- 
ploy ; not only a loving husband, a devoted father, 
and a faithful friend ; but he was remarkable for 
his freedom-loving, truth-s-eking, independent 
mind —his vital sympathy with the wronged and 
suffering of every class, of every complexion, and 
of every clime—his thorough abhorrence of all 
cant, double-dealing. imposture, and time-serviag 
—whether in Church or State—his nice apprecia- 
tion of the right, in every conflict with wrong, 
and manly courage in abiding by his conscientious 
“convictions, at whatever cost. 

* Resolved, That in his case the scriptural decla- 
ration is eminently applicable—‘ THe memory 
OF THE JUST 18 BLEssED ;’ and of none could it 
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be affirmed with more truthfulness, ‘ H1s countRY | 
WAS THE WORLD; HIS COUNTRYMEN WERE ALL 
MANKIND.” 

“* Resolved, That we offer our heart felt sympathy 
to his bereaved family—feeling that we express 
the united prayer of the thousands he has cheered 
and helped, of the many homes where his name 
was cherished and blessed, when we ask that all 
comfort and consolation may be theirs.” 

A large company assembled at his late residence 
in Boston to pay the last sad tribute of respect 
and affection to the memory of the deceased. 
Several men of Boston, eminent as scholars and 
citizens bore testimony to the virtues of their de- 
parted friend. From those brief speeches we com- 
pile and insert a few paragraphs 

«It is not for me, on this occasion, to attempt to 
pay that full tribute to the memory of our be- 
loved and cherished friend, which he so justly de- 
serves. Yet I may be permitted to say that Bos 
ton, of its many honored and lamented citizens, 
has never yet lost one to whom the language of 
the poet was more applicable— 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 
His integrity stood like the Alps; his benevolence 
was extended, diffusive, overflowing like the Nile; 
his philanthropy broad as the whole earth. His 
personal independence and moral courage were 
equal to any emergency : he asked not what was 
popular, but only what w.s nicuT. Simple and 
unpretending in his manners, unselfish in his 
aims, and transparent as a perfect mirror, he 
sought no distinction, and desired no conspicuity. 
In his feelings, principles, and conduct he was 
thoroughly democratic, in the highest and noblest 
sense cf that term. He was a hearty despiser of 
all shams ; he saw through the frivolous distinc- 





tions and hollow conyentionalities of society— 


was of the people, with the people, and for the 
people, as against usurpation, oppression, and mo- 
nopoly—and with the poet Burns saw and affirmed 
* The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for a’ that.’ 
With him free inquiry, free speech, a free platform, 
free trade, were no rhetorical flourishes, no party 
catch-words, but vital principles, to be cherished, 
asserted, propagated, at all times, at whatever 
cost ; and for their diffusion and vindication he 
was ever ready to take any risk, and to make any 
sacrifice. 

‘* In all the relations of life he was most exem- 
plary—the model merchant, a devoted husband, a 
most affectionate father, a sterling friend. His 
religion was that of the Good Samaritan. All 
forms of misery, destitution, and helplessness ap- 
pealed to him for aid, and readily obtained it ; for 
his benevolence was inexhaustible. If all who 
have been helped by his counsel and blessed by 
his charity were present on this occasion, the 
throng would be muliitudinous. His removal will 
be felt as a general bereavement, and the tears of 
thousands in other parts of the country who 
knew his worth by report, but were not personally 
acquainted with him, will freely mingle with the 
tears of his household and bosom friends,” 

*< We come to look, fur the last time, on the face 
of our very dear friend. He has made many men 
love him; our hvarts ache for his less. How 
mauy a loving message those kind lips have ut- 
tered! How many a burden that untiring hand 
has lifted! There are roofs that feel almost as 
desolate as this in hearing of his death. He be- 
lieved in justice. Nv need to assure him of good 
consequences. He thoroughly believed that the 
right was always safe, He bad no trust in any 
compromise of the exact right. The smallest 
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right of the humblest man was sacred to him: 
only by respecting that could any good be won. 
But this justice was no cold, hard element in him. 
What other men named generosity, he esteemed 
only justice. When entitled to claim one half, he 
accepted one fifth from his partners—he thought 
it only justice. For his rule of duty was born of 
broad consideration of all that strength owes to 
weakness, knowledge to ignorance, and wealth to 
to its poorer brother. 

**Mr. Hovey was a successful merchant, and 
had acquired a competent estate by his skillful 
enterprise in business; and he showed how the 
traffic of the world can be carried on successfully 
without injustice, without meanness, and even 
without selfishness. His business relations were 
marked not only by the highest tone of mercan- 
tile honor, but by a spirit of magnanimous and 
generous consideration of all connected with his 
affairs that is rarely seen in trade.” 

** He was fearless thinker. The masterly reason 
God had given him, he never for an hour hid it in 
a napkin; the possession of it d him to its 
use. The poor nestled to him. -not only be- 
lieved the universe was sunny, he brought sun- 
shine with him when he came. But this sweet 
nature blossomed into thoughtful kindness. It 
was not what he gave away that marked him. 
Others gave liberally—our merchants have o on 
hands. His peculiarity was the tender thought- 
fulness that he never lacked. The sick girl who 
found, during her five and six weeks of illness, 
that duly, each Saturday evening, her usual wages 
were sent her, felt net the amount given, but that 
thoughtfulness that took care to be just just where 
it was needed, and saw to it personally that no 
one was forgotten. 

“ Brother, father, husband, of these we may not 
speak ; but we have lost the friend so close, so un- 
selfish, the companion of so many happy, hopeful 
hours, the stay on which we leaned so lovingly, 
the strong hand, the generous heart, one who 
seemed to make our life larger, firmer, sunnier ; 
our little circle has a wide, sad void. 

* But God doeth all things well. This life of 
simple, loving, transparent, brotherly, well-doing 
is neither lost nor ended. Thank God for the fifty 
years that we have been privileged to see it! We 
bless the mother that bore him—a brave, true 
man. May we be better for having known him! 
God help us to borrow of his example !” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The portrait of Mr. Hovey evinces the following 
characteristics : In the first place, he had a full, 
plump, robust, and energetic organization. His 
head was large, and amply sustained by a strong 
and well-balanced physiology. He had excellent 
lungs, first-rate digestive powers, and a free and 
energetic circulation. These qualities of body 
gave uncommon power to all his manifestations, 
and braced up his mind and character to meet 
any emergency. In considering his phrenology, 
in the second place, we observe that the fore- 
head appears smooth and full, indicating excel. 
lent practical intellect, power to gather knowl- 
edge and employ it successfully in business, in 
education, and in whatever pertains to a useful 
and efficient course of life. The middle of the 
forehead appears to have been fully developed, 
showing excellent memory, power of retaining in- 





formation and of holding it in readiness for use 
whenever it was required. 

He had large Order, indicating system, method, 
and neatness in all his affairs, while large Calcu- 
lation, joined with his large Acquisitiveness, ren- 
dered him an economist and an accurate financier 
and business man. He appears to have had a 
good memory of principles and ideas, but was 
more discriminating, critical, and practical than 
he was logical, metaphysical, and speculative in 
his cast of intellect. Such a mind always asks 
what is true, what is practical, what is useful 
and available, but does not spend its strength 
upon visionary speculations and impracticable ab- 
stractions. He was pre-eminently a man of com- 
mon sense and sound ‘judgment, willing to follow 
truth, regardless where it might lead him, or how 
hard or how long he might be obliged to struggle 
to gain the victory. 

His Constructiveness appears to be large, which, 
joined to his practical sense, his economy, and his 
energy, would make him able to accomplish more 
business with the same means than most men, 
and to have everything work with such admirable 
system and harmony, as to insure success when 
must men would fail. 

He had an excellent knowledge of character 
and an intuitive judgment of the motives and dis- 
positions of strangers, and also knew how best to 
address himself to persons of different casts of 
mind in order to produce the most desirable 
effects upon them; hence he was able to make 
himself personally acceptable to almost every- 
body, however different their dispositions, or how- 
ever much their opinions might differ from his. 

His Benevolence was decidedly large, and, with 
so practical an intellect as his, and such courage 
and fortitude as are evinced by his organization, 
rendered him a “Good Samaritan” in all the 
avenues of reform and charity which commended 
themselves to his support. He never would take 
counsel of a cowardly or truckling expediency, or 
refrain from answering a good conscience, how- 
ever hard or unpopular the course in which duty 
beckoned him onward. 

He had small Imitation, as seen in the rapid 
sloping of the front part of the top head from the 
center outward ; hence he was no imitator, and, 
in his conduct and speech, would often be eccen- 
tric. This non-imitative disposition served to cut 
him loose from a desire to conform to usage, or to 
be governed by a conservative public sentiment. 
Whatever seemed true and right to him he adopted, 
and acted upon it, though it might be never so 
unpopular, and this he did with as much freedom 
and disregard of custom as if he had been alone in 
the world. 

His Spirituality was also moderate, and Ven- 
eration not large; hence his mind lacked that 
faith and devotional feeling which leads to a re- 
ligious manifestation. He was an ardent lover of 
his kind, disposed to do justly to the last degree, 
and to exhibit philanthropy and kindness. More 
Veneration, Faith, and Imitation would have been 
an improvement to his mental organization. 

His firmness, his independence of feeling, and 
his justice were paramount qualities, and these, 
backed up by courage, made him heroic in the 
fulfillment of what he deemed his duty. His 
friendship and social attachment were remark- 
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ably strong, and he was enabled to call around 
him troops of friends who were true to him per- 
sonally, though they might not harmonize with 
him in opinion. Few men have been more be- 
loved, and few have done more to deserve it. 





LETTER TO A DYSPEPTIC. 





[conTINUED FROM MAY NUMBER.] 

Do not think that I am going to recur to the 
painful themes of doughnuts and diet. I fear my 
hints, already given, on those subjects, may 
wound the sensitive nature of Mrs. D., who 
suffers now such utter martyrdom from your 
condition that I can not bring myself to heap 
farther coals of fire on her head, even though the 
coals be taken from her own very ineffectual 
cooking-stove. Let me dwell rather on points 
where you have exclusive jurisdiction, and can 
live wisely or foolishly, at your pleasure. 

It does not depend on you, perhaps, whether 
you shall eat bread or saleratus, meat or sole- 
leather; but it certainly does depend upon your- 
self whether you shall wash yourself daily. I do 
not wish to be personal, but I verily believe, O 
companion of my childhood! that until you began 
to dabble in Hydropathy, you had not bestowed a 
sincere ablution upon your entire person since the 
epoch when, twenty years ago, we took our last 
plunge together, off Titcomb’s wharf, in our native 
village. That in your well-furnished house there 
are no hydraulic privileges beyond pint water- 
pitchers, I know from anxious personal inspection. 
I know that you have spent an occasional week at 
the sea shore during the summer, and that many 
people prefer to do up their cleanliness for the 
year during these excursions; indeed, you your- 
self have mentioned to me, at such times, with 
some enthusiasm, your daily sea-bath. But I have 
been privately assured, by the other boarders, that 
the bath in question always consisted of putting 
on a neat bathing-dress and sitting awhile on a 
rock among the sea-weed, like an insane merman, 
with the highest waves submerging only your 
knees, while the younger Dolorosi splashed and 
gamboled in safe shallows behind you. Even 
that is better than nothing, but—Soul of Moham- 
med !—is that called bathing? Verily, we are, as 
the Turks declare, a nation of “dirty Franks,” if 
this be the accepted definition. 

Can it be possible that you really hold with the 
once celebrated Mr. Walker, “ The Original,” as 
he was deservedly called, who maintained that, 
by a correct diet, the system became self-purify- 
ing through an active exhalation which repelled 
impurity—so that while walking on dusty roads, 
his feet, and even his stockings, remained free 
from dust? ‘*By way of experiment, I did not 
wash my face for a week; nor did any one see, 
nor I feel, the difference.” My deluded friend, it 
is a fatal error. Mr. Walker, the Original, may 
have been inwardly a saint and a sage, but it is 
impossible that his familiar society could have 
been desirable, even to fools or sinners. Rather 
recall, from your early explorations in Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary, how Medea renewed the youth 
of Pelias by simply cutting him to pieces and boil- 
ing him ; whereon my Lord Bacon justly remarks, 
that “there may be some boiling required in the 
matter, but the cutting to pieces is not needful.” 
If you find that the water-cure agrees with your 
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constitution, I rejoice in it; I should think it 
would; but, I implore you, do not leave it all be- 
hind you when you leave the institution. When 
you return to your family, use your very first dol- 
lars for buying a sponge, and bring up the five 
children to lead decent lives. 

Then, again, consider the fact that our lungs 
were created to consume oxygen. I suppose that 
never in your life, Dolorosus, did those breathing 
organs of yours inhale more than one half the 
quantity of air that they were intended to take in 
—to say nothing of its quality. Yet one would 
think that in the present high prices of other food, 
you would make the most of the only thing you 
can put into your mouth gratis. Here is Nature 
constantly urging on us an unexceptionable atmos- 
phere forty miles high—for if a pressure of four- 
teen pounds to the square inch is not to be called 
urging, what is?—and yet we not only neglect, 
but resist the favor. Our children commonly 
learn to spell much better than they ever learn to 
breathe, because much more attention is paid to 
the former department of culture. Indeed, the 
materials are better provided ; spelling-books sre 
abundant ; but we scarcely allow them time, in 
the intervals of school, to seek fresh air out of 
doors, and we sedulously exclude it from our 
houses and school-rooms. Is it not possible to im- 
press upon your mind the changes which “ modern 
improvements” are bringing upon us? In times 
past, if 4 gentleman finished the evening with a 
quiet cigar in his parlor’(a practice I deprecate, 
and introduce only for purposes of scientific illus- 
tration), not a trace of it ever lingered to annoy 
his wife ai the breakfast-table ; showing that the 
draft up the open chimney had wholly disposed of 
it, the entire atmosphere of the room being 
changed during the night. Now, on the other 
hand, every whiff lingers persistently beside the 
domestic altar, and betrays to the youngest child, 
next day, the parental weakness. For the sake of 
family example, Dolorosus, correct this state of 
things, and put in a ventilator. Our natures will 
not adapt themselves to this abstinence from fresh 
air, until Providence shall fit us up with new bodies, 
having no lungs in them. Did you ever hear of 
Dr. Lyne, the eccentric Irish physician? Dr. 
Lyne held that no house was wholesome, unless a 
dog could get in under every door and a bird fly 
out at every window. He even went so far as to 
build his house with the usual numberof win- 
dows and no glass in the sashes; he lived in that 
house-for fifty years, reared a large family there, 
and no death ever occurred in it. He himself 
died away from home, of small-pox, at eighty ; his 
son immediately glazed all the windows of the 
house, and several of the family died within the 
first year of the alteration. The story sounds 
apocryphal, I own, though I did not get it from 
Sir Jonah Barrington, but somewhere in the 
scargely less amusing pages of Sir John Sinclair. 
I will not advise you, my unfortunate sufferer, to 
break every pane of glass in your domicile, though 
I have no doubt that Nathaniel and his boy-com- 
panions would enter with enthusiasm into the pro- 
cess; I am not fond of extremes; but you cer- 
tainly might go so far as to take the nails out of 
my bed-room windows, and yet keep a good deal 
this side the Lyne. 

I hardly dare go on to speak of exercise, lest I 
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should share the reproach of that ancient rhetori- 
cian who, as related by Plutarch in his Aphorisms, 
after delivering an oration in praise of Hercules, 
was startled by the satirical inquiry from his au- 
dience, whether any one had ever dispraised Her- 
cules. As with Hercules, so with the physical 
activity he represents, no one dispraises it, if few 
practice it. Even the disagreement of doctors has 
brought out but little skepticism on this point. 
Cardan, it is true, in his treatise “ Plante cur 
Animalibus diuturniores,” maintained that trees 
lived longer than men because they never stirred 
from their places. Exercise, he held, increases 
transpiratioa—transpiration shortens life; to live 
long, then, we need only remain perfectly still. 
Lord Bacon fell in with this fancy, and advised 
‘oily unctions” to prevent perspiration. Mau- 
pertuis went farther, and proposed to keep the 
body covered with pitch for this purpose. Con- 
ceive, Dolorosus, of spending threescore years and 
ten in a garment of tar, without even the orna- 
ment of feathers, sitting tranquilly in our chaire> 
waiting for longevity! In more recent times, I 
can remember only Dr. Darwin as an advocate of 
sedentary living. He attempted to show its ad- 
vantages by the healthy longevity attained by 
quiet old ladies in country towns. But this is 
questioned by his critic, Dr. Beddoes, who admits 
the longevity, but denies the healthiness; he 
maintains that the old ladies are taking some new 
medicine every day—at least, if they have a phy- 
sician who understands his business. 

Now I will not maintain, with Frederick the 
Great, that all our systems of education are 
wrong, because they aim to make men etudents or 
clerks, whereas the mere shape of the body“shows 
(so thought King Frederick) that we are primar- 
ily designed for postillions, and should spend most 
of our lives on horseback. But it is,very certain 
that all the physical universe takes the side of 
health and activity, wooing us forth into Nature, 
imploring us hourly, and in unsuspected ways, to 
receive her blessed breath into body and soul, and 
share in her eternal youth. For this are summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, given ; for this 
do violet and bloodroot come, and gentian and 
witch-hazel go; for this do changing sunsets make 
yon path between the pines a gateway into 
heaven; for this does day shut us down within’the 
loneliness of its dome of light, and night, lifting 
it, make us free of the vast fellowship of stars; 
for this do pale meteors wander nightly, soft as 
wind-blown blossoms down the air; for this do 
silent snows transform the winter woods to 
feathery things, that seem too light to linger, and 
yet too vast to take their flight ; for this does the 
eternal ocean follow its queen with patient foot- 
steps round earth’s human shores; for this does 
all the fair creation answer to every dream or 
mood‘of man, so that we receive but what we 
give—all is offered to us to call us from our books 
and our trade, and summon us into Nature's 
health and joy. To study, with the artist, the 
least of her beauties—to explore, with the man of 
science, the smallest of her wonders—or even sim- 
ply to wander among her exhaustless resources, 
like a child, needing no interest unborrowed from 
the eye—this feeds body and brain and heart and 
soul together. 


But I see that your attention is wandering a 











little, Dolorosus, and perhaps I ought not to be 
surprised. I think I hear you respond, impa- 
tiently, in general terms, that you are not ‘“‘sen- 
timental.” I admit it; never within my memory 
did you err on that side. You also hint that you 
never did care much about weeds or bugs. The 
phrases are not scientific, but the opinion is intel- 
ligible. Perhaps my ardor has carried me too 
fast for my audience. While it would be a plea- 
sure, no doubt, to see you transformed into an 
artist, or a savant, yet that is scarcely to be ex- 
pected, and if attained might not be quite enough. 
The studies of the naturalist, exclusively pursued, 
may tend to make a man too conscious and criti- 
cal—patronizing Nature. instead of enjoying her. 
He may even grow morbidly sensitive, like Buffon, 
who became so impressed with the delicacy and 
mystery of the human organization, that he was 
afraid to stoop even to pick up his own pen when 
dropped, but called a servant to restore it, The 
artist, also, becomes often narrowed and petty, 
and regards the universe as a sort of factory, ar- 
ranged to turn out “‘ good bits of color” for him. 
Something is needed to make us more free and un- 
conscious in our out-door lives than these too 
wise individuals, and that something is best to be 
found in athletic sports. It was a genuine im- 
pulse which led Sir Humphrey Davy to care more 
for fishing than even for chemistry, and made 
Byron prouder of his swimming than of “ Childe 
Harold,” and induced Sir Robert Walpole always 
to open his gnmekeeper’s letters first, and his 
diplomatic correspondence afterward. Athletic 
sports are ‘* boyish,” are they? Then they are 
precisely what we want. We Americans certainly 
do not have much boyhood under the age of 
twenty, and we must take it afterward, or not at 
all. 

Who can describe the unspeakable refreshment 
for an overworked brain, of laying aside of all cares 
and surrendering one’s self to simple bodily activ- 
ity? Laying them aside! I retract the expression 
—they slip off unnoticed. You can not embark care 
in your wherry ; there is no room for the odious 
freight. Care refuses to sit behind the horseman, 
despite the Latin sentence; you leave it among 
your garments when you plunge into the river, it 
rolls away from the rolling cricket-ball, the first 
whirl in the gymnasium d sposes of it, and you are 
left free, as boys and girls are free. If athletic 
amusements did nothing for the boy, they would 
still be medicine for the soul. Nay, it is Plato 
who says that exercise will almost cure a guilty 
conscience, and can we be indifferent to this, my 
fellow-sinner ? 

Why will you persist in urging that you “can 
not afford” theee indulgences, as you call them? 
They are not indulgences, they are necessaries. 
Charge them, in your private account- book, under 
the heads of food and clothing, and as a substitute 
for your present enormous items under the head 
of medicine. O mistaken economist! can you af- 
ford the cessation of labor and the ceaseless drug- 
ging and douching of your last few years? Did 
not all your large experience in the retail business 
teach you the comparative value of the ounce of 
prevention and the pound of cure? Are not fresh 
air and cold water to be had cheap? and is not 
good bread less costly than cake and pies? Is not 
the gymnesium a more economical institution than 
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the hospital ? and is not_a pair of skates a good 
investment, if it aids you to elude the grasp of the 
apothecary? Is the cow Pepsin, on the whole, a 
more frugal hobby to ride than a good saddle- 
horse? Besides, if you insist upon pecuniary 
economy, do begin by economizing on the exercise 
which you pay others for taking in your stead ; on 
the corn and pears which you buy in the market, 
instead of removing to a suburban house and rais 
ing them yourself ; and in the reluctant silver you 
pay the Irishman who splits your wood. Or if: 
suddenly reversing your line of argument, you 
plead that this would impoverish the Irishman, 
you can at least treat him as you do the organ- 
grinder, and pay him an extra fee to go on to 
your next neighbor. 

Dolorosus, there is something very noble, if you 
could but discover it, in a perfect human body. 
In spite of all our bemoaning, the physical struc- 
ture of man displays its due power and beauty 
when we consent to give it a fair chance. Oa the 
cheek of every healthy child that plays in the 
street, though clouded by all the dirt that ever 
incrusted a young O’Brien or M’Cafferty, there is 
a glory of color such as no artist ever painted. I 
can take you to-morrow into a circus or a gym- 
nasium, and show you limbs and attitudes which 
are worth more study than the Apollo or the An- 
tinous, because they are life, not marble. How 
noble were Horatio Greenough’s meditations in 
presence of the despised circus-rider! “I worship 
whea I see this brittle form borne at full speed on 
the back of a fiery horse, yet dancing as on the 
quiet ground, and smiling in conscious safety.” 

I admit that this view, like every other, may be 
carried to excess. We can hardly expect to cor- 
rect our past neglect of bodily training, without 
falling into reactions and extremes in the process. 
There is our friend Jones, for instance, “ the 
Englishman,” as the boys on the Common call 
him, from his cheery portliness of aspect. He is 
the man who insisted on keeping the telegraph- 
office open until 2 a.at , to hear whether Morrissey 
or the Benicia Boy won the prize-fight. 1 can not 
say much for his personal confurmity to his own 
theories at present, for he is growing rather too 
stout; but he likes vicarious enterprise, and is 
doing something fur the next generation, even if 
he does make the club laugh sometimes, by ad- 
vancing theories of training which the lower circum- 
ference of his own waistcoat does not seem to jus- 
tify. But Charley, his eldest, can ride, shoot, and 
speak the truth, like an ancient Persian; he is 
the best boxer in college, and is now known to 
have gone to Canada incog,, during the vacation, 
under the immediate supervision of Morr's, the 
teacher of sparring, to see that same fight. It is 
true that the youth blushes now, whenever that 
trip is alluded to; and when he was cross ques- 
tioned by his pet sister Kate (Kate Coventry she 
delights to be called), as to whether it wasn’t 
“splendid,” he hastily told her tha: she didn’t 
know what she was talking about (which was un- 
donbtedly true), and that he wished he didn’t 
either. The truth is, that Charley, with his hon- 
est, boyish face, must have been singularly out of 
place among that brutal circle ; and there is little 
doubt that he retired from the company before 
the set-to was fairly begun, and that respectable 
old Morris went with him. But, at any rate, 
they are 8 noble-looking family, and well brought 
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up. Charley, with (all his ;pugilism, stands fair 
for a part at Commencement, they say; and if 
you could have seen little Kate teaching her big 
cousin to skate backward, at Jamaica Pond, 
last February, it would have reminded you of the 
pretty scene of the little cadet attitudinizing be- 
fore the great Formes, in “ Figaro.” The whole 
family incline in the same direction ; even Laura, 
the elder sister, who is attending a course of lec- 
tures on Hygiene, and just at present sits motion- 
less for half an hour before every meal for her 
stomach’s sake, and again a whole hour after- 
ward for her often (imaginary) infirmities ; even 
Laura is a perfect Hebe in health and bloom, and 
saved herself and her little sister when the boat 
upset last summer at Dove Harbor, while the 
two young men who were with them had much 
ado to secure their own elegant persons, without 
rendering much aid to the girls. And when I 
think, Dolorosus, of this splendid animal vigor of 
the race of Jones, and then call to mind the mel- 
ancholy countepances of your forlorn little off- 
spring, I really think that it would, on the whole, 
be unsafe to trust you with that revolver; you 
might be tempted to damage yourself or somebody 
else with it before departing for the Rocky Mount- 
ains. 

Do not think me heartless for what I say, or 
assume that because I happen to be healthy my- 
self, I have no mercy for ill-health in others. 
There are invalids who are objects of sympathy 
indeed, guiltless heirs of ancestral disease, or vic- 
tims of parental folly or sin ; those whose lives are 
early blighted by maladies that seem as causeless 
as they are cureless; or those with whom the 
world has dealt so cruelly that all their delicate 
nature is like sweet bells jangled ; or those whose 
powers of life are all exhausted by unnoticed 
labors and unseen cares ; or those prematurely old 
with duties and dangers, heroes of thought and 
action, whose very names evoke the passion a:d 
the pride of a hundred thousand hearts. There is 
a tottering feebleness of old age, also, nobler than 
any prime of strength ; we all know aged men who 
are floating on in stately serenity toward their 
last harbor, like Turner’s Old Temeraire, sith 
quiet tides around them, and the blessed sunset 
bathing in lovelinese all their dying day. Let 
human love do its gracious work upon all t ese ; 
let angelic bands of women wait upon their light- 
est needs, and every voice of salutation be tuned 
to such a sweetness as if whispered beside a dying 
mother’s bed. 

But you, Dolorosus—you, to whom God gave 
youth and health, and who might have kept them, 
the one long and the other perchance always, but 
who never 1 :ved them, nor reverenced them, nor 
cherished them ; only coined them into money till 
they were all gone, and even the ill-gotten treas- 
ure fell from your debilitated hands; you, who 
shunned the sunshine as if it were sin, and 
called all innocent recreation time wasted; you 
who staid underground in your gold mine, like 
the sightless fishes of the Mummoth Cave, till 
you were as blind and unjoyous as they, what 
plea have you to make, wat shelter to claim, 
except that charity which suffereth long and is 
kind? We will strive not to withhold it; while 
there is life, there is hope. At forty, it is said, 
every man is a fool or a physician. We shall 
wait and see which vocation you select as your 
own, fur the broken remnant of your days. 
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HOW TEMPERAMENTS MAY BB 
CHANGED.* 


Ir must be evident that whatever has power to 
change the shape of the head and the permanent 
expression of the face may be capable of modify- 
ing, in the same degree, the temperament, and 
consequently the contours of the body. The cul- 
tivation and continual activity of the intellectual 
faculties have a tendency to diminish the action 
of the motive and vital systems, and while they 
impart expression and refinement to the features, 
render the body more delicate and, within the 
limits of physical health, more beautiful. Excess 
here, as well as in any other direction, produces 
disproportion and deformity. 

The effects of an opposite course will further 
illustrate our position, and show that beauty may 
be lost as well as gained. 

Let a well-educated person of an intellectual 
organization, and, to make the example as striking 
as possible, of mature age, be deprived of his books 
and intellectual companionship, thrown into the 
society of coarse, uneducated people ; subjected to 
rude labor or exercise, to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of consecutive thinking; and made to adopt 
the gross diet which usually accompanies the 
other conditions we have named, and mark the 
result. Another set of faculties are now brought 
into action. The base of the brain expands; the 
lower features grow broader, the neck thicker, the 
eyes duller, the mouth coarser, and the face, as a 
whole, rounder and less expressive. The whole 
frame shares in the degeneracy. The muscles be- 
come thicker, the joints larger, the limbs less 
graceful, and the body stouter and grosser. If, 
further, the privation of accustomed mental stim- 
uli shall‘lead, as it likely is to do, to the undue 
gratification of alimentiveness, by means of intem- 
perate eating and drinking, an additional measure 
of grossness both of face and form will be the re- 
sult. Observation will furnish the reader with 
examples enough of the transformations thus briefly 
indicated, and convince him that those who would 
acquire or retain a high order of beauty must keep 
the intellectual powers in healthy activity.f 


* From Hints Towarp Paysicat Perrection; or, the 
Philosophy of Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 
and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor ; Secure 
Long Life ; and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. An original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts, and presenting many novel applica- 
tions of the highest truths of physiology, hygiene, mental 
science, and esthetics to human improvement. It com- 
mends itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long life 
have any attractions, and especially to women, whether as 
a wife and mother, or as a maiden. Illustrated with more 
than twenty plates and numerous woodcuts. Price $1. 

+ While engaged in preparing this chapter for the press, 
the following paragraph fell under our eye in the columns 
of the Home Journal. It furnishes a good illustration o 
the text: 

“ We were speaking of handsome men the other even- 
ing, and I was wondering why K —— had lost the beauty, 
for which five years ago he was famous. ‘Oh, it’s because 
he never did anything,’ said B——; ‘he never wosked, 
thought, suffered. You must have the mind chiseling 
away at the features, if you want handsome middle-aged 
men.’ Since hearing that remark, I have been on the 
watch at the theater, opera, and other places, to see whether 
it is generally true, and it is. A handsome man who does 
nothing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and the fine lines 
of his features are lost; but the hard thinker has an admi- 
rable sculptor at work, keeping his lines in repair, and 
constantly going over his face, to improve the original 
design.” 
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SINGULAR CASE OF MESMERISM. 

(We clip from a Canada paper the following 
singular instance of cure by Mesmerism. It is 
not more wonderful than some other cases that 
we have recorded, but its manner is very unus- 
ual.] 

The young woman in this town (Galashiels) 
whose extraordinary case has excited the liveliest 
attention in the medical world and throughout the 
country, is now quite recovered, and restored to 
the use of her faculties, mental as well as pbysi- 
cal. In the beginning of June last, says the Bor- 
der Advertiser, the girl, whose age was seventeen, 
was seized with a severe gastric fever, which left 
her in a very prostrate condition, during which 
she was attacked with a violent spasmodic cough, 
which lasted without intermission for twenty-four 
hours. Dr. Tweedie, seeing that she would die 
from sheer weakness,—after he had exhausted all 
the remedies in the pharmacopceia—resolved upon 
trying mesmerism. After much perseverance, he 
succeeded in putting his patient into a sound 
sleep, which centrolled the spasms. 

The character of the disease was then chang- 
ed. The patient then fell into a trance, in which 
she remained for five weeks, during which time 
she was unconsciously fed with beef-tea, being 
mechanically roused to this exertion through 
mesmeric passes. For eight weeks more she re- 
mained under the magnetic influence, any at- 
tempt to remove it, even for the briefest time, be- 
ing instantly followed by strong convulsions. 
Gradually, however, she was able to be de-mes- 
merized for the space of a few minutes, till, by 
degrees, the natural period extended from five to 
ten minutes, and from a half hour to two or three 
hours. The intervals in the end rapidly length- 
ened, till she at last completely recovered. The 
first night was on the 15th of M-rch ; and her re- 
covery since has been rapidly progressive. 

Altogether the process of cure extended over 
nine months, and during that time—her hearing, 
speech, and ability to walk, having been all lost 
—these were restored seriatim by the magnetic 
process and in the same gradual way. Full pow- 
er of hearing was preceded by noises in the ears 
of various kinds, and at longer or shorter inter- 
vals. In like manner, speech was preceded by 
moaning sounds, and indistinct monosyllabic ut- 
terances ; in both instances the full action of the 
organs was restored—-the recovery taking many 
weeks to be accomplished. 

We do not advert to the extraordinary develop- 
ments of clairvoyance and other magnetic effects 
which the patient exhibited in a way probably 
never seen before, and which she is still capable 
of showing. A rather remarkable and even lu- 
dicrous circumstance attending her recovery is, 
that on meeting Dr. Tweedie in the street after 
she began to walk abroad, she immediately fell 
into a mag: etic sleep; and it was not until .she 
had fairly been brought to dispense altogether 
with mesmerism to induce sleep at night, that 
this influence of the operator ceased. Of course 
she is still highly susceptible of the power when 
applied in the usual way; but in every respect 
she is well and healthy, and has even grown 
through her illness. 

We may remark that during her protracted at- 








tack she always eppeared to be free from organic 
disease. The skin was clear, the lips full and 
red, and the complexion healthy, notwithstanding 
the terrible severity of the convulsive spasms. 
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SAVING A CENT. 


Tue old proverb, ‘‘ Penny wise and pound fool- 
ish,” was forcibly brought to our recollection by 
the receipt of a letter ordering a book valued at 
62 cents. The writer inclosed in his letter a half 
dollar, a dime, and two old-style copper cents, 
and on all this the postage was fwelve cents. If, 
instead of the two coppers, he had put in with the 
half dollar and dime a three-cent piece, or a half 
dime, even, the postage would have been ouly six 
cents. Thus by overpaying one cent, he would 
have saved six cents in postage. Or if he had 
sent postage stamps for the whole sum, his postage 
would have been only three cents. Truly “ There 
is that giveth, and yet increaseth ; and there is 
that withholdeth, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

Mora. Never send in a letter two ccppers to 
save sending a three-cent piece, and thereby incur 
a postage of six cents extra. 


PAVORS RECBIVED. 





Durrne our late lecturing tour through the 
West we received many favors from artists, in the 
way of photographs of eminent persons, which 
we wish duly to acknowledge. If we fail to men- 
tion in the following list the names of any to 
whom we are thus indebted, they will please at- 
tribute the fact to oversight and mistake. We 
name with thankful pleasure— 


Rr eer eee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gn 6 awesnm0.0<p0neen Wheeling, Va. 
, AS. ois see ceceser Zanesville, O. 
(4 ) re Zanesville, O. 
ie. eee Louisville, Ky. 
Po eT eer es Lexington, Ky. 
eh baa, EE eee Cincinnati, O. 
dlp ET oe re Cincinnati, O. 
a Sere Cincinnati, O. 
Mr Robinson......... ocennediaais Dayton, 0. 
Crobaugh & Green................ Cleveland, O. 





Prorrssor GarRpNER, the celebrated ‘“‘ New 
England Soap Man,” is one of those rare specimens 
combining genius, wit, dignity, gravity, oratory, 
good sense, and a clear eye to business. For fif- 
teen years he has sold throughout the country a 
most excellent soap—we believe there is none bet- 
ter ; and in his discourses he has given more amuse - 
ment, gratis, by his speeches than almost anybody 
else who had no soap to put with it. His glowing 
flights of eloquence almost lift one out of his boots ; 
his earnest and serious wit is an antidote for dys- 
pepsia, and his soap speaks for itself. One need 
not fear a shave— either in buying or in using it. 





PHusiness Hotices. 


Our publications may be obtained of the following 
Agents: In Illinois—Rurvs Biancnarp, Chicago; Huan 
Ca.tnoun, Galena; E. B. Swavux, Wilmington; N. Com- 
stock, Paris; Henry A. Castiz, Quincy ; Epmunp Harr- 
MAN, do.; A. W. Frowenrs, Atlanta; Dr. J. Sovurz, Ne- 
vadu; James E. Morrison, Perry; Granam 8. Wesster, 
Moline; Joun W. Horton, Galesburg; Wu. H. Griesiey, 
Pekin; OC. ©. Gisson, Franklin; J. Rurva, Jacksonville; 
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M. D. Nortnevp, Rock Island. In Indiana—Srrwart & 
Bowen, Indianapolis; B. JupELi, do.; Jonn Epwarps, 
Bellmore; J. T. Wricut, Paris; Jas. D. Hupson, do. ; 
H. Knapp, Richmond; Matin GALBREATH, Warsaw; H. 
Minton, Cartersburg ; J. C. Quick, Columbus; N. Batp- 
winx, Hagerstown ; Jonn F. Kerso, Ireland. In Iowa— 
Gro. C. Knrsatt, Iowa City; Hiram A. Rerp, Davenport ; 
Noau Pavutx, Belfast; Atrrep Cepersrre, Farmington ; 
James W. Rice, do. In Kentucky—Gro. Nerpnam, 
Howe’s Valley; W. W. Ranney, Livermore ; F. 8n2..1Ne, 
Newcastle; C. H. Davis, Georgetown. In Louisiana—J. 
©. Morean & Co., New Orleans; 8. P. Bennerr, Cheney- 
ville. In Maine—E. A. Prescott, Hallowell; Bran & 
Frinx, Lewiston; Jacop Wettman, Portland; W. H. 
Moopy, Rumford; Auvix Butter, Thomaston; G. M. 
Cooter, North Livermore; A. A. Ester, Gorham. 

Our list of agents will be continued in subsequent numbers. 








Go Correspondents. 


G. W. B.—1st. If a person lacks Self-Esteem, 
what course is best for him to follow in order to cultivate it? 

Ans. The exercise or use of a faculty increases its power, 
as the exercise of the arm causes, not only its enlargement, 
but an increase of its strength. It will be seen that the 
shoulders and arms of seamen are relatively larger than 
their hips and legs, as compared with farmers and car- 
penters. The sailor does his work chiefly with the arms 
and shoulders, while the farmer and the carpenter use 
the lower limbs about as much asthe upper. Shoemakers 
also are shaped like sailors and for the same reason, their 
work is all done with the arms and chest. If you wish to 
increase Self-Esteem exercise it, try to think well of your- 
self, recount your good traits, your talents, your ability, 
and never indulge in self abasement, but hold up your 
head among men, assume the attitude of Self-esteem ; that 
is, stand erect, walk in a strong, self-important, dignified 
manner, and try to encourage the feeling of pride and 
self-reliance ; depend on yourself, try to study out every- 
thing that pertains to your b and interest before 
asking advice, and learn to poise yourself on your.own 
mental center. 


2d. Why are some of the organs of the phrenological 
group designated by letters, while most of them are 
numbered ? 


Ans. Because their function was unascertained, or was 
a subject of discussion, when the organs that were fully 
established received their numbers, and the newly-dis- 
covered organs could not be numbered without disturbing 
the numbers attached to the others. Formerly, moreover, 
writers were accustomed to speak of the organs by num- 
bers, instead of by names. Instead of saying that a man 
had large Seif-Esteem, they would say No. 13 is prominent. 
The numbering is of but little consequence, and is only 
necessary as a matter of reference. 

The persondesiring advice as to a course of 
philosophical reading will be answered in our next. 


W. C. T.—Yes. 











Literary Hotices. 


Tue Musicau Guest. Published weekly by M. 
Bell & Co., No. 18 Frankfort Street, New York. Edited 
by Henry C. Watson. 

This is a quarto of twelve pages, and handsomely printed 
on good music paper. It contains excellent music, original 
and selected, embracing occasionally an old, popular 
song, too good to be lost, yet out of the market. This 
feature alone will, we are sure, make “The Musical Guest” 
a welcome visitor to many families. Price by the number, 
10 cents. — 

New Sexur-Insrructor 1n PHRENOLOGY AND 
Parsro.oey, with over 100 Engravings, together with a 
Chart. By 0. 8. and L. N. Fowler. New York: Fow- 
LER AND WELIS. Price by mail, in paper, 80 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. 

This work has recently been re-written and much en- 
larged, and in every way improved. In the next number 
of the Journat we intend to give an extended review of 
this work, with some of the new engravings. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvERTIseMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








New Frature—Tne Boitver. 
—We shall soon commence, in Lirz [LLustraTeD, a series 
of articles under the general head of The Builder, de- 
signed to give our readers the most thorough knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, on the subject of building 
in all its branches—wood, brick, stone, or concrete—with 
details as to the different styles of architecture and finish. 
In pursuing our object we shall give an analycis of the 
operations of the different trades connected with building, 
showing in each trade, not only the several portions of the 
building which it produces, but also the different methods 
by which the same result is produced. Our analysis will 
also embrace the comparative merits of the various mate- 
rials employed, and their adaptability to the several pur- 
poses for which they are generally used. 

The work of which we have faintly sketched the outlines 
can not be accomplished without a profusion of illustra- 
tions, and these will not be wanting, where necessary. 

We hope this new feature of our journal will have an 
attraction for some of our country readers, more particu- 
larly such of them as feel any interest in building. 

In presenting this new feature, we shall not allow it to 
detract from any portion of the paper as now given, but 
shall use our best endeavors to make it in all respects 

Aw AccepTas_e Famity Paper. 

Specimens sect gratis, when desired. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue American Express Com- 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 

ennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, et«., ete. 

Goods, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, etc., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

(2 Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books to be returned by express, will be forwarded from 
any pvint on our lines free of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


Hanp-Boox or Sranparp Puo- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phovetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
ete. 


This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the analysis of words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid reporang style, in sach a form and map- 
ner, with euch fullness of exp and pleteness of 
iilustration, and with such other featuris 2s to fully adap: 
the work to the use of schovls and to selfinsiruction. 816 
duodecimo pages. Price, bound in mustin with b d 





THE A Pocket MANUAL OF 


| 
HOUSE. Rveat Ancurrectore: or, How to Build 
Dweltings, Barns, Stables, ete. Embracing a 
Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Essen- 
tials of a Dwelling; Buitding Materials; 
Choice of a Situa ion ; Stvles of Architecture ; 
Cottages in the Various Styles; the New En- 
giaod Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 
Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, 
| Gates, Arbors, Trellises, ete. Handsomely 
THE Iltustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Per- 
. spective Views. Price, in paper, 30 cts.; m 
HOUSE. | muslin, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
HOUSE. 





5 GER THE BEST 
WEBSTER UNABRIDCED 


PICTORIAL EDITIONS 










SS alc tee  TDIED 
1500 Pictorial Illustrations. 
Wesster’s U g D 

EBSTER 8S NABRIDGED IC- 
TIONARY. NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
We have in press, just ready to be issued. a new edition 
of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, containing 
1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Beautifully executed. 
9,000 70910,000 New Words in the Vocabulary, 
Table of Synonyms, by Prof.,Goodrich, 
in which SEVERAL HUNDRED worps are carefully discrimi- 
nated, forming a fuller work on English Synonyms, of 
itself, than any other issued, besides Crabb, and believed 
in advance of that. 
Table giving Pronwnciation of Names of 8,00 distin- 
guished persons of Modern Times, 
Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 

ith other new Features, together with all the matter of 

previous editions, 

“ We have seen specimen sheets ef the Pictorial Illus- 
trations. They are well executed, and will often be found 
useful in giviug a much more correct idea of an object than 
can be obtained by a definition.”—New York Sribune, 
April 16, 1859. 

“We have seen specimen pages of portions in architec- 
ture and ornithology, and find them of artistic beauty, as 
——- great practical value.”—Ohristian Mirror, Ap: t 

2, 1859. 

We have seenlspecimen sheets of these illustrations, 
and can hardly see how they could be improved in beauty 
or accuracy.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 

Specimen pages of Illustrations, etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 

Will be sold by all Booksellers. 

g@ “GET THE BEST.” Ger Wessrer. 
G. & C. MERRIAM,{Springfleld, Mass., A/ay, 1859. 





mde-title, post-paid, $1 25. With sp'en*id gilt side-titi- 
and marbled edges, post-paid, $1 50. Mor..cco, fall gilt, 


post-paid, $3 
row LER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
Published. 


Just 4 
My Earty Vays. —A very 


interesting account of the early life of Mrs. Exrza W. 
Farnum, written by herself. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 


Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 8(8 Broadway, New York. 


Wantep—50,000 NEW sUB- 
scribers to Lire I:uvstratep —A first-class Pictoria 
Family Paper. devoted to Newa, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, and Progress. 
Published weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


Wao vatues Heatran 

bed ’ 

Every Y siren h, mae, ont Long Life, and de- 

\sires the welfare of future generatiens, and 

Everybody scapecialy Women, whether as wife and 

mother, or as maiden, should read HINTS 
Everybody’ TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests 17 


How 0 Ger A Parent, or THE 
Taventor’s Ins ractor. New edition. Now Reaty. Price 
only 6 cents. Sen? two three cent stamps fur a copy. to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Y rk. 











AN Iyraturste Re- 


cipe for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and Ruby 
Lips, without the use of paint or lotions, 
may be found in HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1, 
by mail. 





Rosy Checks. 








THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 


SCARLET FEVER, 
in ite diff-rent f.rms; or How to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Oure, many thousands of liv. s and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the resait of 
twenty-one years’ experience, and of the treauneut ano cure 
of eeveral bandred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cuagias 
Munps, MD., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Aadrese FOWLER 4ND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway. New York, 





Your CHARACrER FROM YouR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not ab y y for p 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenol gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, bat from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rope. For full particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesses to be sent, ete., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 








Booxs ror Everysopy.—Dr. 
WM. A. ALCOTT’S five great books; the ripe fruits of 
a long life’s careful study and observation, by one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of living physiologists. 

I.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
Ini vol.,18mo. Price 75 cents. 
IL—COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 
Ifl.—THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

1 large 12mo. vol. Price $1. 
IV.—LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
V.—HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. 

1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Table of Contents of the “ Physiology of Marriage :” 


Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 

Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter 8. Errors of Education. 

Chapter 4 Errors of Courtship. 

Chapter 5. Individual Transgression and its Penalties. 
Chapter 6. Social Errors and their Punishment, 
Chapter 7. Physical Laws of Marriage. 

Chapter 8. A Fundamental Error. 

Chapter 9. The Laws of Pregnancy. 


Chapter 10. Crime without a Name. 


Chapter 11. The Laws of Lactation. 

Chapter 12. A Crime that ought not to be named. 
Chapter 13. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter 14. General Directions. 


This book is destined to produce a physiological revolu- 
tion in this country. It will have an i sale b 
it concerns us all, both male and female. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Jobn P. Jewett & Co. have just published a new work, 
entitled “The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage.” Designed as a companion to “ The Physiology of 
Marriage,” by the same author. The work is divided in- 
to two parts, the first of which is arranged in eight chapters, 
= the following topics: I. Is Marriage a Duty? I 

ature and Design of Marriage. III. How che Ends of 
Marriage are to Secured. or Rational Courtship. IV. 
The Philosophy of Beingin Love. V. At what Age should 
we Marry? VI. On Equality in Marriage. VIL Are 
Second Marriages Desirable? VIIL The Perpetuity of 
Marriage. Part Second contains thirty-two chapters, re- 
lating to moral, intellectual, social, and physiological 
themes. The work is the best of its class extant, and if 
young people will heed the admonitions of the “ Old Phy- 
sician,” the author, they will be spared from many terrible 
evils that have been experienced by the present and 
former generations. The author affirms that the “vast 
majority of both sexes, despite of names and forms, are 
still, in reality, alone.” He says: “Serious as the subject 
is, it has been my object to render my remarks, especially 
on the proper and needful qualifications for marriage, as 
inviting as the nature of the case will admit, for which 
Pp I have introduced not a few familiar anecdotes by 
way of illustration.” 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
Or, Sequel to the House I Live In. 


This eminent hygienic philosopher, author of “The 
House I Live In,” and many other excellent works, again, 
after long silence, appears before the public. He comes 
and offers us the experirnce of a long life spent in the 
study of man; and what nobler study is there, and how 
little do we know, after all, of the wonderful mechanism 
of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies which are 
ceaselessly at work in the human organism. This new 
book of Dr. Alcott’s i. unquestionably one of the most com- 
plete and valuable Physiological works ever written ; it is 
designed by the venerable author both as a book for the 
Family and Schoolroom, and is worth ten times its cost in 
any family in the land. 

ts table of contents is too copious to publish here; suf- 
fice it to say, that it is a book which no family can afford 
not to , and which should be used as a text-book in 
our schools and colleges. Both author and publisher have 
received numerous and highly flattering recommendations 
of this excellent work from some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE 

contain the substance of a course of lectures or conversa- 
tions with a Bible-class, given in Boston and Roxbury, and 
subsequently repeated in other places. The lectures were 
not, at first, intended for publication ; but frequent and 
earnest requests led the author to a determination to com- 
mit them to the press. 

THE HOME-BOOK OF LIFE AND HEALTH; 


Or, the Laws and Means of +) Culture, adapted to 
Practica! Use. 

Embracing laws of digesting, breathing, ventilation, uses 

of the lungs, circulation and renovation, laws and diseases 

of the skin, bathing, how to prevent consumption, cloth- 

ing and temperature, food aud cooking, poisons, exercise 

and rest, the right use of physicians, etc., ete. 

We will sen ye of cither, or of all the books, by 
mail, on receipt of the price, and our terms by the hundred 
will be made known in reply to the inquiries of Agents, 
and those who buy to sell in. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


“ Evry Lapy ner Own FLowEr 
GARDENER.” See chapter ou Florieu'ture in * Tar Gar- 
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Tue Innustratep Famiry Gy»- 
NASIUM, just published, contains 830 Engravings, witb all 
necessary instructions in— 

GYMN ASTIOS, CALISTHFNICS, 

KiInegsrpatuy, Vooar Pxutiosorry, AND 

Man ty Exencises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 

How To Sr, Stanp, WALK, AnD Run ; 

How to Leap, Cums, Skate, anD Swi; 

How To Mount, Ripr, Drtvr, anp Row; 

How To Make THe Bopy Lirae anv Straicut, 

How To Maxg THe Liwss Firm Anp StRonG ; 

How To 61ve Grace To Every MOVEMENT}; 

How to Curse Disgase anp DerorMirty ; 

How to Sxoure Heattn, StReENGTH, AND Beaorty, 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 

For Women. For tne Heatrny, 

For Mex, For tue Lyvavip, 

For Boys anp Greis, For tue DerorMeEp, 

For THe WHOLE Famity, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 


most urgent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
ae to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 

‘eachers, examine Tue ILLustRATED FaMILy GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $125. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





rr 

if you have} LHe GARDEN; A Pocr- 

y jet Maoual of Horticulture; or, How to 

Rod of Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flow- 

a o ers, with a complete select list of the 

| best varieties for ordinary culture ; Struc- 

Ground, you | ture and Growth of Piants; Directions 

| for forming a Garden; Description of 

need and | Implements and Fixtures; Instructions 

= —"s a, Budding, 

rafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, 

should have Fruits, and Flowers; with a Chapter on 

| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illur- 

this Book. | trated. Price, in paper, 80 cts. ; in mus- 
lin, 50 ets. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





INDISPENSABLE—No CorRRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or. Hints Towarp a GraMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. Uc. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents, 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 


lin. Postage prepaid by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


| Ir You Destre To 
|“live all your days” in health, happiness, 
Long Life, 204 usefulness, consult HINTS TOWARD 
|PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
88 Broadway, New York. 


A Treatisr on Eneuisu Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use: f Schools and 
Academies, With an Appendix, containing rules on the 
use of Uapitals, a | st of Ab>reviations, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Provf-read’ng, Sp-cimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. by JORN WILSON. Bixthediion Price $1, 
prepaid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Breadway, New York. 











. 
Tue Errects oF THE 
rotons Posiutene and Qoonpetinan on 
ments, Health an auty are explained in 
Employments, | FINTS TOWARD PHYSIGAL PER- 
|FECTION. For sale by all the Book- 

sellers. 





How | Hints Towarp PuysicaL 


PERFECTION; Or, Tue PutLosopny oF 

to be (‘Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 
and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and 

Healthy Vigor ; Secure Lon ife; and Avoid the In- 
firmities and Deformities of Age. It commends 

itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 

and lve have any attractions, and especially to 
woman, whether as a wife and mother, or asa 

Beautiful maiden. Illustrated with more than twenty 
u Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


| 
—Read | 308 Broadway, New York. 





Lectures on Vartous SuBJEcTs, 
BY HORACE MANN, 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
A volume of over six hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matter. Price only $1 50, sent post-paid by mail. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 





Gymnastics SrE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates and 
for HINTS TOWARD 


Wood-Cuts, in 
— — Price, 
in muslin gilt, $1. 
Boys and Men. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 





ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICA PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or EHnpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 






$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia... ....ccccocsccsccccescces $8 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ... . 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. - 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ees 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
8 50 
2 00 
0 37 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


CGR FIORE oc cc cecccccqeccecegoncocccs $1 50 to $3 00 
Weaker Cader Tens. ovo ces cccccccccsessoc 800 * 500 
OM Coker BeaOs, «0000000 cccces concecsioncce 400“ 800 





Tue Puorenotoaicar Bust, 
designed especially for Learoers ; show!« g the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brein, 
tuily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the eci- nce without an instractor. It 
may be p»cked and sent wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, incladieg bx for pack- 
ing, only $1 :5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most iagenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of pinaster of Paris, the size of the homan head, 
on which the exact locvion of rach of the Phreno:ogical 
Organs is represented, tulty developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn in a vy. ty shor: time, from this 
model +o the hole science of Phrenology. so for as the 











OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be nv powibility of loas, Every 
Famtty will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y. Daily Sun. 





| Hits Towarp Payst- 
Beauty. cal PERFECTION; On, tux Puriosorny 
lor Human Beauty, shows How Beauty may 
|be Acquired and Retained, Only $1. 





The book for this season. 


Tue Garven; A Pockxer Man- 
ual of Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Fiewers; Directions for forming a Garden; 
Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, and Grafting, with a 
Chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, post-paid, in paper, 30 cts. ; in muslin, 50 ets. 

In a convenient and cheap form there is here ered 
the results of experience, observation, and study in the 
science and art of horticulture.—New Yi rk Chronicle. 

The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the 
who'e Union, and his book is as valuable in one section of 
the country as in another. It contains all that is necessary 
to insure success in gardening.— Day Rovk 

ddress OWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





Who mas THE WELFARE 
of his pupils and of the rising generation in 
PERFECTION, and especially. the Chapters 

R » an ally the apters 
Teacher on “ Education,” and “ Direct Physical Cul- 
ture.” 


A First-Rate Boox.—Symsois 
OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York, By 


A. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Hupson; or, Lire 1n THE CouNTRY. 
Tue Carrrat Crry. 
Tue Forces or Freee Lazor. 
MAN AND 81s MopEern INVENTIONS. 
Tue Gop Dotiar. 
Tue Norma. Scnoon AND THE OBSERVATORY. 
PEpanTey AND Power. 
Tue CaprroL AND THE Aicuer Law. 
Tue Stupr0s; orn, Ant 1n New York. 
Tne PENITENTIARY; 08, Crmue In New York. 
Woman In AMERICA. 
Tue Cuvurcnes; on, Revicion iy New Yors. 
Tur Rugar Cemetery ; or, Lire anp Deatu. 
Sold by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
30S Broadway, New York. 


Hints Towarp Pays- 


ICAL PERFECTION ; Or, Taw Patros- 
Perfection. opny or Human Beauty; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure ife; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. An original and deeply i teresting 
work, replete LdmaDiptns > a me aed “a 

senting many novel applications of the high- 
Perfection. est truths of physiology, hygiene, menial 
science, and esthetics, to human |mprove- 
ment. It commends itself to all for whom 
health, beauty, and long life have any at- 
tractions, and especially to Woman, whether 
as a wife and — or as a —- ~4 
lustrated with more than twenty Plates a 
Perfection. |numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue PuysioLocy or MARRIAGE. 


By Dr. Aleott, Prepaid by mail. 88 cents. 
7ROWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Way to Avomw 
omaphood, |the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Ww , Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 

TION. Price $1, by mail. 


New Execrro-Gatvanio Bat- 
TERY celebrated for the curing of perv: usness, 
rheumatiein, and similar with ivetroctions in its 
— and modes of apptication. Price $10. Address, 

FOWL AND WELLS. 808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Parntrer, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER'’S COMPANION: Containing Roles and 
Regulations for everything relating t» thejurts of Paioting. 
ording. Varoishiog, aod Glaes-stuiniog; numerous useful 
and valuab-e Receipts ; Tests for the Deiection of Adultera- 
tivns in Oils, Colors, et-. ; and a Statement of the Diseass 
and Accidents to which Paiotere, Gilders, and Varpishers 
are particularly liable; with the simplest methods of Pre- © 
vention and R~medy. Fifth edition. In cne volame, small | 
12ma, elo h, 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


In this age of change, of conquest, of annexa- 
tion, peaceable and otherwise, it becomes every 
man to keep a sharp eye on the maps of the world 
if he would not get behind the times. When we 
were young—and people do not call us old yet, not 
having yet used up half a century—this continent 
was settled only in a narrow belt on the Atlantic. 
Now the empire of civilization has pushed itself 
westward nearly to the Rocky Mountains—nay, it 
has scaled them and built its golden nest on the 
shores of the Pacific. To look at our scho 1 
geography of 1815 and those of 1859, one gets a 
silent illustration of the great growth and pro- 
gress of man on this continent. A knowledge of 
geography is every year becoming more and more 
indispensable to the commonest education. It is, 
therefore, proper'y made a leading branch in our 
public schools. This being the case, it seems to be 
of the first importance that every improvement 
should be adopted in maps, text-books, and methods 
of teaching which shall save the time of the pupil 
and at the same time to give him the most 
thorough and reliable geographical education 
We believe that the Cornell Series, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., has made an important 
advance on other systems. The features that dis- 
tinguish it are numerous and clearly defined. 
They entirely revolutionize the mode of teaching 
Geography. The system presented in this Series 
begins at the foundation, takes nothing for grant- 
ed, uses no undefined terms, anticipates nothing 
that has yet to be explained, and avoids overload 
ing the beginner with matters which he can not 
understand, It first awakens his curiosity, and 
then satisfies it. 

The Series is preceded by a little child’s quarto, 
called ** First Steps in Geography,” which is in- 
tended to introduce the pupil who has learned to 
read words of two or three syllables, to the rudi- 
ments of the subject, and informally and pleas- 
antly prepare him for its study. 

The first part of the Cornell Series is the Primary 
Geography. This volume is confined to things 
which the beginner of seven or eight years can 
readily master. After some general instruction 
respecting the earth, he is taught the points of the 
compass, and how to ascertain them in space, as 
well as locate them on the map. The natural 
divisions of land and water are next defined; and 
to insure that they are understood, he is shown 
them successively as they appear in pictorial illus- 
trations and on the map. 

Thus prepared, the pupil is introduced to a few 
of the leading natural divisions—but each in its 
place. The oceans are taken first ; then all the 
seas that are to be mentioned; then all the gulfs 
the rivers, the islands, ete. Nor is this the only 
precaution taken ; in two other ways is the young 
student’s task facilitated—1. By always begin- 
ning at the same part of the map, and observing 
& certain order in naming them; and 2. By hav- 
ing nothing on the map except the places men- 
tioned in the text. Thus the pupil easily finds the 
place of which he is in search, and distinctly_lo- 
cates it in his mind—two things that are impossible 
with the overcrowded maps that encumber most 
“of the so-called primaries. 

After going through with the chief natural di- 
visions in this way, and by causing them to be 





looked at in every possible point of view insuring 
that they are firmly fixed in the mind, the author 
puts some promiscuous questions, and then in 
what is called “‘ Memory’s Aid,” presents a sum- 
mary of all that has been learned. Here every 
place mentioned in the text and introduced into 
the map is given in the same order that has been 
previously followed. The pupil now sees at a 
glance all that he has learned ; and the examiner 
has an unerring guage by which to test his pro- 
gress. 

This course is pursued with every map in turn 
none being laid aside till it becomes as familiar as 
the alphabet. 

The Primary goes but slightly into details. It 
is not there the aim to fill the mind with facts, but 
rather to prepare it for their reception. Only 
after the natural divisions of the world have 
passed in review before the pupil, are political 
divisions introduced to his notice. 

Then follows the “‘ Intermediate,” building on 
the foundation already laid. There is no necessity 
of repeating the Primary, for the subject is not 
exhausted ; the attention of the pupil is now di- 
rected to governments, to mathematical geography, 
zones, latitude and longitude—cities, rivers not 
presented in the former map, are here introduced. 
A uniform order is followed, hence there is no 
confusion. Everything mentioned in the text is 
on the map, and nothing more. 

The Grammar School Geography has been pre- 
pared for such classes as need a comprehensive 
course, embodying the less prominent as well as 
the more important localities on the earth’s sur- 
face, and exercising the student in every profitable 
variety of map studies. The chief difference be- 
tween the two works is that the Grammar School, 
though no more elevated in style, is fuller in de- 
tail, and presents a greater number of places to 
be memorized. It has, also, a few lessons on 
Physical Geography, and a practical plan by which 
the pupil can easily memorize the comparative size 
of all the countries on the earth. An entirely 
new feature of the work is worthy of special men- 
tion. The map questions in every instance are 
placed opposite the respective maps to which they 
relate. Throughout the volume, the distinctive 
features of the author’s plan, as exhibited in the 
Intermediate, are faithfully carried out. 

Finally, the High School Geography is the key- 
stone in our geographical arch. Here again is no 
encumbered repetition, but full space for the more 
abstruse parts of the subject. It extends the vo- 
cabulary of places, and presents an advanced 
course of Mathematical Geography, combined 
with instructions for the use of globes and the so- 
lution of problems connected therewith. Room 
is also found for an abstract of Physical Geogra- 
phy and Meteorology. The maps are still in this 
Highest Part made to accord strictly and exclu- 
sively with the text. We furnish in the same 
Atlas, however, for purposes of reference, another 
complete set of maps on a large scale, in this way 
consulting the wants of the family without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the learner. 

We have thus described the parts that make up 
the Cornell Series. Let us recapitulate the points 
on which, among others, they rest their claims of 
superiority : 

1. They teach one thing at a time. 





2. They teach that first which is simplest. 

8. They teach only as much as can be digested. 

4. They teach with a direct view to the age and 
grade for which their instructions are designed. 

5. They teach inductively, from the rudimental 
to the abstruse. 

6. They teach consistently; the same plan being 
followed in all the parts. 

_7. They teach analytically; the matter being 
arranged under appropriate heads. 

8. They teach economically, as regards the in- 
structor’s time and labor. 

9. They teach intelligently, enabling the pupil 
always to measure his own progress, and to keep 
in view the end proposed. 

10. They teach interestingly, awakening curios- 
ity as we advance, and rendering the subject at- 
tractive with appropriate illustrations. 

11. They teach completely, embracing all parts 
of the subject, and leaving nothing to be orally 
added. 

12. They teach the maps as thoroughly as the 
text. 

Such are the prominent features of the Cornell 
Series ; it remains for intelligent teachers to de- 
cide to what degree of consideration they are 
entitled. 





Woman.—To the eternal honor of the sex be it 
said, that in the path of duty no sacrifice is with 
them too high or too dear. Nothing is with them 
impossible, but to shrink from what love, honor, 
innocence, religion requires. The voice of pleasure 
or of power may pass by unheeded, but the voice 
of affliction never. The chamber of the sick, the 
pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, the 
altars of religion, never fail to excite the sym- 
pathies of woman. Timid though she be, and so 
delicate that the winds of heaven may not too 
roughly visit her, yet she fears no danger, and 
dreads no consequences. Then she displays that 
undaunted spirit which never courts difficulties 
nor evades them, that resignation which utters 
neither murmurs nor regrets, and that patience in 
suffering which seems victorious even over death 
itself.—Judge Story. 





Tue Amount or ToBAcco on THE GLOoBE,— 
The present annual production of tobacco has 
been estimated by an English writer at 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds! This is smoked, chewed, and snuff- 
ed. Suppose it all made into cigars, one hundred 
to the pound, it would produce 400,000,000,000. 
Four hundred billions of cigars! Allowing this 
tobacco, unmanufactured, to cost on the average 
ten cents a pound, and we have $400,000,000 ex- 
pended every year, in producing a noxious, dele- 
terious weed. At least one and a half times as 
much more is required to manufacture it into a 
marketable form, and to dispose of it to the con- 
sumer. If this be so, then the hum:n family ex- 
pend, every year, one thousand m/llions of dollars 
in’ the gratification of an acquired habit, or one 
dollar for every man, woman, and child upon the 
earth ! 


Never Too Lare.—lIt is never too late in the 


year to subscribe for ras JournAt, for we can usually sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 














